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VANISHING LONDON. 

No part of London has been richer in 
interesting landmarks than the neighbour- 
hood of Bream’s Buildings. Most of these 
have now been removed. Indeed, the only 
one likely to remain is the old gateway 
to Lincoln’s Inn. This, although long 
threatened, still survives. 

Fetter Lane—“ Fewter Lane,” so called of 
fewters or idle persons. Here once resided 
Hobbes of Malmesbury ; Sir Thomas Went- 
worth (Strafford) writes from it on March 26th, 
1621; John Bagford, the antiquary, was 
born here in 1675; Tom Paine lived at 
No. 77; and ten or twelve years ago one of 
the houses bore the inscription, “ Here liv’d 
Dryden, y® poet, born 1621, died 1700.” 

he first great change to be made was in 
1851, when the building of the new Record 
Office was commenced on the Rolls estate, 
to which the public records have been re- 
moved, and where they are easy of access. 
This important work was largely brought 
about by the late Prince Consort, Lord 
Langdale, Sir Henry Cole, and the strong 
advocacy of the Atheneum, whose con- 
tributors had found great difficulty in making 
historical researches among the State Papers 


at Carlton Ride. Lord Langdale was the 
first to commence the consolidation of the 
| several offices by placing as many records as 
it would hold in the riding school of Carlton 
House. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Cole 
| was placed in charge of the building on the 
25th of November, 1841. Lord Langdale 
strongly opposed the roposal to place the 
| records in the Victoria Tower, then about to 
| be built, and in a letter to the Treasury on 
| the 4th of October, 1842, urged that the ) bars 
|and most convenient site for the Record 
| Office would be on the Rolls estate. It was, 


however, not until the 8th of February, 1850, 
| that his final appeal was successful. He was 


| not spared to see the great work accomplished 
|for which he had fought so earnestly. He 
|died on the 18th of April, 1851, and was 
| buried in the Temple Church. The first 

stone of the new building was laid by Sir 
| John Romilly on the 24th of May following. 

In order that the new building in Fetter 
Lane should be thoroughly fireproof, Mr. 
Cole, and Mr. Pennethorne the architect, con- 
sulted with Braidwood of the Fire Brigade, 
and we have as the result a stone building, 
fireproof, full of windows, and as strongly 
built as a fortress. Mr. Cole enthusiastically 
describes it as 
“the repository of the Public Records of the 
nation in unbroken series dating from the Norman 
Conquest eight centuries ago. It is wonderful for a 
a in Europe, or even perhaps in the 
world, which is due to our insular position, and to 
English conservative instincts. These records tell 
an indisputable tale of English events, life, manners, 
justice, and property, to be preserved as long as 

ingland lasts.”* 

Mr. Henry Cole’s connexion with the Public 
Records dates from 1832, when he had charge 
of the Court of Augmentations—a Court 
which Henry VIII. had established to look 


after the “augmentation” of his revenues 
| arising from the dissolution of the monasteries. 


At the time of the fire which burnt down the 
Houses of Parliament on the 16th of October, 
1834, the office, which adjoined the Houses, 
was threatened, and Cole, assisted by the 
Guards and policemen, removed the whole 
of the documents into St. Martin’s Church. 
This narrow escape of the records caused 
him to be anxious as to fire all through his 
life, and during his last years at the South 
Kensington Museum he would frequently go 
over the building after it was closed, to be sure 
that the treasures it contained were quite safe 
In 1896 the Rolls Chapel was pulled down. 
It had been proposed to incorporate it in the 


* «Fifty Years of Public Work of Sir Henry Cole 


C.B.,’ vol. i. p. 32 (George Bell & Sons). 
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new block of the Record Office, removing | 
only the roof, which, being of wood, coulc 

not be permitted to remain part of a build- | 
ing which had to be fireproof, but the scheme 
had to be abandoned on account of the rotten 
state of the walls. Mr. Lyte, the Deputy- 

Keeper of the Records, gives the following 
interesting history of the chapel :— 

“lt was originally the Chapel of the House of | 
Converts founded by Henry ILL., for the reception 
of Jews who had embraced the Christian faith. The 
keepers of the House of Converts came also to be 
the keepers of the Rolls of Chancery, and the 
Chapel of the House of Converts came to be known 
popularly as the Rolls Chapel. There was a Master 
of the Rolls with the name of Sir Julius Cvsar, 
who here in 1815 married Mrs. Hungate. The 
bride was given away by her uncle, Sir Francis 
Bacon. It is a po ular error, propagated by Pen- 
nant’s account of London, that Inigo Jones rebuilt | 
the chapel in 1617. There is no evidence to con- | 
nect Inigo Jones with the Rolls Chapel, and he was 
not the ruthless restorer and reconstructor of that 
building in the seventeenth century. It is supposed 
to have been injured by the Great Fire of London. 
The Rolls Chapel was used, not only for Divine 
worship and for the preservation of the records of | 
Chancery, but also as a meeting-place for creditors 
and debtors, and more recently as the place at | 
which mortgagees waited for an hour before fore- 
closure. The attendance in the chapel dwindled 
down to about five as a maximum, and sometimes 
to two or even one, before the services finally ceased 
in 1895.” 

But it is within the last ten years that the 

reatest changes round Bream’s Buildings 

ave been made, to the considerable benefit 
of the owners of the freehold, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners ; the offices of the 
} wy Field, and Law Times, the Atheneum, 

fotes and Queries, the Birkbeck Institution, 
and large printing establishments now 
occupy land which a few years ago was a 
series of courtsand narrow passages. Although 
these in recent times had become squalid and 
uninviting, they had in the past been full of 
associations dear to the antiquary and the 
historian. 

On the 9th of July some of the old houses 
in Nevill’s Court, Fetter Lane, were sold 
by Messrs. Weatherall & Green. These 
quaint houses, with their small gardens, are 
among the oldest in London, being among 
the relics of the City untouched by the Great 
Fire. The sale, which comprised some houses 
in Fetter Lane, realized about 23,000/., and 
will probably bring about the extending of 
Bream’s Buildings. Nos. 8, 9, and 10, forming 
a part of the cues settlement founded 
there by Count Zinzendorf in 1722, were not 
included in the sale. This was the first settle- 
ment of the Moravians in England. No. 10 
is the fine old mansion locally known as 
Chichester House. There is a tradition that it 
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was at one time occupied by the Bishops 
of Chichester, who once owned the site of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and still hold property on both 
sides of Chancery Lane. Among the preachers 
in Nevill’s Court was John Wesley, but the 
‘History of the Moravian Chapel,’ published 
at 32, Fetter Lane, says that it is quite a 
mistake to state that the chapel was taken 
by Wesley, and that he formed his first 
society there. 

The Moravians, or rather, as they prefer 
to be called, “The Church of the United 
Brethren,” still keep their work in Fetter 

full activity. Many interesting 
pamphlets are sublished from their office. 
At the old chapel, in which few changes have 
been made, frequent services are held. The 
old organ remains, and a portion of the space 
under the gallery is divided by a glass parti- 
tion. This is still known as “the nursery,” 
from a tradition that little children were 
kept there during the services, so as not to 
disturb the congregation. In former times 
there was a door in the wall at the back of 
the pulpit, so that the minister would be 
able to escape in case of riot. It is curious 


| that the chapel should stand in two parishes, 


those of St. Bride and St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, the boundary passing just in front of 
the pulpit. On this account the eastern 
“ne used to have a sash to admit the 
yassage of a boy to “beat the bounds” on 

oly Thursday.* The Moravians claim to 
number 258,000, and spend in mission work 
80,000/. per annum. 

Another chapel in Fetter Lane, just pulled 
down, had alsoa mostinteresting record. It was 
associated with the Independents, now more 
generally called Congregationalists. The pre- 
cise date of its foundation is unknown, but 
it was certainly previous to 1660. The leather- 
seller in Fleet Street, Praise God Barebones, 
occasionally preached there; his nephew 
assumed the name of Nicholas in place of the 
extraordinary rigmarole given to him by his 
father, and was the founder of the Phenix 
Fire Office ; his house in Crown Court became 
the seat of the Royal Society. It was under 
the ministry of Mr. Stephen Lobb that about 
1685 the church took possession of the chapel 
in Fetter Lane. He is described as a man of 
learning, courage, and ability, and he took 
a leading part in the controversies that arose 
when James II. tried to get the laws against 
toleration altered. Being frequently at Court, 
he used his influence with the king, consider- 
ably to the advantage of the Dissenters. 

* ‘History of the Moravian Church,’ published 
by the Society. 
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In 1708 Thomas Bradbury, called by Queen 
Anne “Bold Bradbury,” took the pastorate. 
He was such a formidable opponent of the 
High Church party that great efforts were 
made to silence him ; it is said that Harley 
offered him a bishopric if only he would 
conform. Then threats were tried, and a plot 
laid to assassinate him. Bradbury used to 
tell how he was the first man who proclaimed 
King George I. By an arrangement with 
Bishop Burnet, he wasamong thefirst to receive 
intimation of the death of Queen Anne. This 
was done by a special messenger dropping a 
handkerchief from the gallery while Bradbury 
was preaching. He suppressed his feeling of 
joy during the sermon, but made mention of 
it in a prayer of thanksgiving at the close 
of the service. Mr. Bradbury was one of the 
Dissenting ministers who carried up the con- 
gratulatory address to King George on his 
accession. As they were dressed in long black 
Geneva cloaks, a nobleman, probably Lord 
Bolingbroke, said to him, “ Pray, sir, is this 
a funeral?” “ Yes, my Lord,” was the ready 
reply. “It is the funeral of the Schism Bill, 
and the resurrection of Liberty.” Another 
minister of the church was George Burder, 
the founder and first secretary of the 
Religious Tract Society; an interesting 
account of him is to be found in ‘The Story 
of the Religious Tract Society,’ by the Rev. 
Samuel G. Green, D.D. Another renowned 
name associated with Fetter Lane is that of 
Caleb Morris. In the ‘Memorials of Fetter 
Lane Congregational Chapel,’ by Arthur Pye- 
Smith, published by Warren Hall & Lovitt, 
mention is made of the great influence 
exercised by Caleb Morris. In that out-of- 
the-way chapel in Fetter Lane he drew 
to him “students, ministers, teachers, men 
of science, men of letters, philosophers.” 
The members of the church have caused 
a chapel to be erected at Leyton, now known 
as New Fetter Lane Chapel. Mr. Albert 
Spicer, M.P., laid the foundation stone on the 
8th of July, 1899, and it was opened by Dr. 
Fairbairn on the 7th of May, 1900. 

It should not be forgotten that the first 
improvement to be made in Fetter Lane was 
the erection of the handsome building in 
which is carried on the publishing business 
of Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Joun C. FRANctis. 


FOOTPRINTS OF GODS, &c. 
(Continued from p. 165.) 
Apart from the semi-religious feeling, 
which, as [ have stated previously, had been 
more or less insinuating itself in the primeval 


simplicity of the Japanese, there is no clear 
evidence of the native Shintoists ever 
having attached any religious meaning to 
the foot-impressions. After the period of 
Tempy6 (729-748), however, the conventional 
priestcraft of Buddhists, greatly helped by the 
all-embracing principles of Tauist theology, 
exerted its utmost efforts to find for every 
Japanese god the corresponding Indian divi- 
nity, just as the ancient Romans adapted so 
many Greek characteristics to their own gods 
(‘Hirota no Yashiro Yengi,’ 1543, reprint 
1898, p. 620; G. T. Bettany, ‘The World’s Re- 
ligions,’ 1890, pp. 336, 426). The Shintoists, 
deeply affected with this process of amalga- 
mation accomplished by their once very 
antagonistic party, commenced then to follow 
it tacitly in entitling all their own gods 
the “Suishaku” (literally, “Remaining Foot- 
»rints”) of the foreign Buddhas, Bodhisatvas, 

Jevas, and saints, the so-called “Hondji” 
(literally, “ Originating Ground”); and so 
the phrase for the assumed settling of any 
Shintoist god was “to leave his footmark ” 
(Fudjioka and Hirade, ‘ Nihonshakwai Shi,’ 
1898, vol. i. p. 152; Ise, ‘Waka Sanjinké,’ 
1784, par. 3; cf. Chamberlain, “things 
Japanese,’ 1898, pp. 360-1). Thus the Shin- 
toist god Wakasahiko is said to have left his 
impressions on a white rock in the year 715 ; 
Sabensuehl no Sukune, a premier of extra- 
ordinary longevity, attaining to more than 
three hundred and sixty years, is reported 
to have lost his way in 367 A.D., only a pair of 
his shoes being marked at Inaba (‘ Engishiki 
Shimmeichéd Dzuchi,’ 1503, reprint 1898 

p. 821-4); the steps of the horse of the god 

lachiman exist on Yawata Hill, near Kydéto 
(Yemi). 

At Ping-Yang, Korea, in a rock near a 
grotto, is shown a footstep of the horse said 
to have come forth therefrom and to have 
served King Tung-Ming (the founder of the 
kingdom of Kau-Li in 38 B.c.) in his ascension 
(‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ cdxxxiii. fol. 4 a). 

That the Chinese of very early ages paid 
especial attention to the footsteps of man 
and animals several archaic traditions illus- 
trate ; for example, both Fuh-Hi, the mythical 
emperor to whom is credited the discovery 
of iron, and Ki, the ancestor of the Chau 
dynasty, were begotten by their mothers tread- 
ing in gigantic vestiges of unknown persons 
(cb., xlviii. 10 b ; Sze-Ma Tsiuen, ‘Shiki,’ first 
century B.c., Pan-ki IV. ; Wang Chung, Lun- 
Hang,’ first century A.D., tom. iii. ch. vi.). 
Chwang-Kih invented the art of writing after 
observation of birds’ tracks(Kau Yu, note on 
the ‘Li-Lan,’ second century A.D., tom. vii. 


ch, ii.), whereas the Karens in Burmah hold 
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thatthe steps of chickens rendered their sacred 
roll wholly unreadable (J. Lowin the ‘Journals 
of the Indian Archipelago,’ vol. iv. p. 415, 
1850). A legend similar to that of the Samoan 
god already quoted supplied the subject of a 
celebrated poem by Chang Hang (78-139 a.pD.). 
The story runs that primitively the moun- 
tains Hwa-Shan and Shau-Yang were united 
into one, compelling the mighty stream of the 
Hwang-Ho to move on in curves along its 
side. In order to deliver the neighbouring 
inhabitants from the inundations thus fre- 
quently caused, Kii-Ling, the god of that river, 
split the mountainin twain, and hishandprints 
are visible to this day on the top of Hwa-Shan, 
his footprints at the bottom of Shau-Yang 
(‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ tom. xxvii. foll. 33-4). 
There are at Han-Yang footsteps of the 
King Chang Kang, which he is said to have 
stamped in a rock by his trampling on receipt 
of unexpected news of his enemy’s ap- 
proach in 206 B.c. (* Ku-kin-ta-shu-tseih-ching,’ 
1723, sec. vi. tom. dxi. fol. 5 b). From the 
imperial cyclopedia so repeatedly quoted 
above, the ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1701, | may 
enumerate the following examples of re- 
markable foot-impressions, most of which are 
of the Tauist savour: the marks of a recluse’s 
hands and feet on and below the Tuh-Shan 
(tom. xxvi. fol. 47 a); those of clogs of the 
warrior Ma-Tang, near the estuary of I-Ning ; 
one of the “dragon-horse” in Yun-Nan, said 
to give rain if prayed for (¢/7d., 41 a); of a 
hermit and a dragon on the Lun-Shan (7/id., 
7b); of the two birds at Yung-Kang, both 
traditionally said to have been found fighting 
and to have been turned into golden ingots on 
capture (32 b); of a hermit with his deer in the 
notorious villa of Li, a minister who flourished 
in the ninth century (fol. 39 a) ; of the shoes 
worn by the first emperor of the Tang dynasty, 
marvellously penetrating through two rocks 
(xlvii. 12 b) ; of a golden bull which ran upon 
a hill near Lake Tung-Ting in the third cen- 
tury A.D. (xxxvi. 15 b); of a horse and tiger, 
as well as of a gigantic crane at Shun-Ngan 
(ceexxxviii. 7 a); of the white deer on whose 
back Koh-Hung ascended to the heavens 
(ihid., 18 b) ; of an angling saint near Chung- 
Hing (xxxiv. 11 a); of the horse which was 
ridden by the classic poet Kiuh- Yuen 
when he went to a stream to be drowned 
(ecexx. 10 a); of the shoes of a king at 
1-Chang ; of a scribe who drew the eight 
signs for divination on a rock near Shun- 
Hing (xxvi. 50 b) ; of a hermit and of a dragon 
at I[h-Chan (cccxxxvi. 6 a); of a donkey be- 
longing to the magician Chang. Ko on a bridge 
in Chau-Chau (ccexxxv. 7 b); of the dragon 
in a stalactite cavern on Lin-In Mountain 


(xxvi. 9 a); of a remarkably muscular 
and swift - paced bull presented to the em- 
peror from Syria in 112 B.c. at the thence 
so-called Pier of Flowery Bull (cedxxxy. 
25 b); of a dog on Dog Mountain in Lo-Chau 
(ceexxxv. 11 a); of the six Tauist saints, and 
dogs and fowls, who accompanied the King of 
Hwi-Nan in his ascension in 122 B.c. on Pah- 
Kung Mountain (xxiv. 8 a) ; of a horse epony- 
mous of the “Path of the Celestial Horse” 
near Tsing-Chang (ecclii. 25 b); the pairs of 
hand and foot marks of a mystic individual 
in Kinchau (ecexxxv. 9 b). And the follow- 
ing are those of clearly Buddhist origin : the 
impression of the pedal dors of a pious 
daughter of Kublai Khan in Tan-yti Monastery 
(idid., cecliii. fol. 7 a); four vestiges of the 
horse belonging to the priest Chi Tau-Lin at 
Nan-Fung (ccexxiii. 19 a); of an arhat on 
Shih-Pau Mountain, Yunnan (ecexxxix. 30 b); 
the marks of Avalokités’vara’s knee-joints at 
Shih-Tsiuen (xxv. 25 a); a pair of Kasyapa 
Buddha’s footprints in Yueh-Chau (Genkai, 
*Tédaikwashé6 Toseiden,’ 779, reprint 1898, 
p. 544); those of the guardian-gods of the 
four corners of the world at Kiang-Ning (7., 
p. 549). 

In the Temple of Po-ta-la at Lhassa prints 
of the hand and foot of Tsongkapa are seen 
in butter and never effaced (Ma and Shing, 
* Wei-Tsiang-tu-shih,’ 1793, tom. iv. fol. 24 b). 
In Khotan a Pratyékabuddha’s steps existed 
in a rock (‘Tang-shu,’ tenth century, sud 
‘Yu-Tien’). In Ferghanaa rock was formerly 
pointed out with tracks of the celestial horse 
on it (* Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ cdxxxiii. fol. 31 b). 

So far as my scanty reading goes, I have 

not met a single instance in the Far East of 
such usage of foot-outlines as a pilgrim’s re- 
cords as is prevalent in the European states ; 
nevertheless such a practice is very likely to 
continue to be witnessed in certain parts 
thereof. An allied custom prevails with the 
Cambodjans, who, from very. early times, 
have kept as a memorial the impression 
on silk of a hand or foot of a relative or a 
tutor who gave them first lessons in reading 
and writing (J. Moura, ‘Le Royaume du 
Cambodje,’ 1882, vol. i. p. 197); and there 
is a record of the Japanese hero of Kamada 
(seventeenth century), whose alleged thumb- 
ywvint was visible on a pillar in Asakusa 
lemple, Yedo, in the eighteenth century 
(Kyéden, ‘Kinsei Kisekiké,’ 1804, vol. v 
ch. x.). 

Of all the external attributes of man and 
animals, only the shadow, the reflection, and 
partly the voice, can equal the footsteps in the 
constancy of their presence with his bodily 
existence, nor was the footstep considered 
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by the primitive folks as a less mysterious 
accompaniment of the animate body than 
those physical manifestations (cf. Herbert 
Spencer, ‘The Principles of Sociology,’ third 
oitien, vol. i. p. 114 et seg.). Such a crude 
notion of uncultured races naturally induced 
them to admit that not only man and 
animals, but also spiritual beings, could pro- 
duce their footsteps, provided that the 
material constituting the ground they trod 
was somewhat finer than ordinary earth. 
Besides many examples of such a super- 
stition given in Tylor’s ‘Primitive Cul- 
ture,’ 1871, vol. ii. p. 179 et seg., 1 may quote 
the following: In Japan the fox, under 
whatever appearance he happens to try to 
charm a man, is bound to leave the foot- 
steps characteristic of the beast (Masafusa, 
‘Kobiki,’ eleventh century); the “ osaki,” or 


small fox with his tail cleft at the end, | 


which plays in some provinces the part of 
the European mandrake in accumulating 
treasures for its greedy master, is said 
never to fail to be detected by its footsteps 
if fine ashes be strewn to detect them (Mr. 
K. Takahashi’s communication, in //tt.) ; in 
the year 929 the imperial palace was found 
one morning full of the demon’s tracks as big 
as an ox’s, and coloured blue and red (Nari- 
suye, ‘Kokon Chomonsha,’ 1254, ch. xxvi.) ; 
those of Avaldkités’vara were left one night 
on ashes in a cathedral at Chang - Ngan, 
China (Twang Ching-Shih, ‘ Ya-Yang-tshah- 
tsu,’ ninth century, second series, tom. vi. fol. 
4a, Jap. edition); and of the dragon visible 
on a beach in Kwei-chau every time after he 
paired with a mare purposely brought to raise 
a dragon-steed race (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han, xxvi. 
20 b). Father C. Borri saw in Cochin China 
three footmarks of the devil, each more than 
two palms long, on a pavement (‘ Relatione 
della Nuova Missione...... al Regno della 
Cochin-china,’ Roma, 1631, p. 216). In Fiji of 
aforetime the prints of his hand and foot in 
the ashes of the hearth signified the entrance 
into the house of the leprosy god Sakuk: 
(B.G. Corney in Folk-Lore, March, 1896, p. 22). 
In India devil’s steps, more than three or 
four paces asunder, were described from 
Sikkim (Jordanus, ‘The Wonders of the East,’ 
Yule’s translation, 1863, p. 37, note); but in 
the Buddhist legend of Nagardjuna’s con- 
version spiritual beings are said to leave no 
mark, whereas the man, however adept in 
the magic of making himself invisible, leaves 
it necessarily (Tau-Shih, ‘ Fah-yuen-chu-lin,’ 
668, British Museum copy, 15,101, d. 4, tom. 
liii. fol. 4 a).* All this notion culminated in 


- Compare J. Moura, op. cit., tom. i. p. 314, 
where it is mentioned that the demon has no shadow 


| the cosmographic myths of several nations 
associating the heavenly bodies with the foot- 
| prints, such as the Mexican day, “Track of 
| the Sun” and the Indian “Three Footprints 
}of Vishnu,” a zodiacal sign (‘Encyclopedia 
| Britannica,’ xxiv. 794); some Buddhist con- 
| stellation was assimilated to footsteps (Twang 
| Ching-Shih, op. ezt., tom. ii. fol. 8 a); the 
shooting star, called by the Japanese “night- 
crawling star,” in allusion to a train that 
appears to remain in its track (Shitagau, 
‘Wamy6é Ruijushé,’ tenth century, tom. i. 
article 13); and according to the Buddhist 
description of the universe, Yugamdhara, 
one of the seven concentric mountains sur- 
rounding Mount Méru, derives its title from 
a pair of vestiges on its top (Vasubandhu, 
* Abhidharma Kécha SAstra,’ about the Chris- 
tian era, book xi.). 

Man in his natural and pristine state of 
| existence used to pay far more attention than 
he does in his civilized condition to the foot- 
marks of all his fellow-creatures, necessitated 
by so great a portion of his wellbeing depend- 
ing upon his skill in their discernment (Waitz, 
‘Anthropologie der Naturvélker,’ 1861, iii. 
222; Petherick, ‘ Egypt, the Soudan, and 
Central Africa,’ 1861, pp. 72, 98, 222; Young- 
husband, ‘The Heart of a Continent,’ 1896, 
p. 79; and Galton, ‘ Finger- Prints,’ 1892, 
p. 23). Hence many stories of very singular 
utilization of such skill; for example, it 
was a usage in Japan to observe the fox’s 
tracks on Lake Suwa before people should 
begin and cease to walk on the ice covering 
it in the winter (Terashima, op. cit., tom. 
Ixviii.; cf. Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat.,’ lib. viii. cap. 42). 
The Chinese magicians acquired their art 
of enchantment by a pesbelien! walk on 
observation of the stork’s tracks on sand, the 
secret power of upsetting stones so as to 
capture serpents being attributed to this bird 
(Li Shih, ‘Siih-Poh-wuh-chi,’ thirteenth 
century, Ky6to edition, 1693, tom. i. fol. 10 b) ; 
and a Buddhist saitra contains an anecdote of 
a savant, who rightly remarked on the steps 
left by an elephant that it was a female 
gravid with a calf of the same sex (Tau-shi, 
op. cit., tom. xlv. fol. 16); whilst the Chinese 
hold a full confidence in the art of discover- 
ing excellent steeds through their tracks 
(‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ tom. cdxxxiii. fol. 19 a). 
That this sort of observation gave certain 
assistance to the esthetic progress of man- 
kind is evinced by the highly reputed 


under the sun; the same belief is current in China 
about the Tauist saints, as well asthe child pro- 
created by the man of extreme age (Ying Chau, 
* Fung-siih-tung, second century A.p., apud Tera- 
shima, op. cit., tom, viii.). 
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Japanese artist Hokusai, who has executed a 
picture of the autumnal maple leaves floating 
on the stream by causing a fowl, whose feet 
he dipped in red colour, to tread on paper 
brushed up in blue (Sekiba, ‘Ukiyoe Hen- 
nenshi,’ 1891, tom. ii. fol. 29 b); the corre- 
sponding similes familiarly seen in the 
Jesanen and Chinese poesies being the 
comparison of the plum flowers and bamboo 
leaves respectively to a dog’s steps and a 
fowl’s. Kumacusu MINAKATA, 
1, Crescent Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 
(T'o be continued.) 


“Snoppy” Brxpines.—I was lately 
in an old bookshop entirely devoted to the 
sale of second-hand one- shilling and two- 
shilling volumes—product of the last fifty 
years. No description could give an idea of 
the accumulated squalor and dilapidation thus 
presented. All was decay and dropping to 
pieces. Such as were — by a fiction — 
presumed to have been “bound in cloth” 
were in a strange putrescent state—eaten 
away as by disease. Those in cheap boards 
were all rotting ; like beggars or tramps of 
the worst sort, they were all in rags; yet 
these were the showy, glittering things of not 
so many years ago, and the “spectacle gave 
to think.” There was the result of the cheap 
and nasty work of our time—bad cloth, bad 
sewing, bad paper and print, all mean, cheap, 
and nasty. Not long since I spoke in these 
columns of the charming early editions of 
the Scott novels. Equally high artistic 
praise may be given to the class of books 
turned out some sixty years since. I am 


fond of collecting such, and often rescue one | 


for a trifling ransom from box or outside 
shelf. There were really an elegance and a 
taste—and good—that command admiration. 
The designing and execution of the cloth 
cover was a different thing then. I have the 
‘Christmas Books’ of Boz, fifty years old, yet 
the cloth is as sound as ever, unfaded, and the 
gilding rich and bright. Albert Smith’s ‘ Trip 
to Constantinople’ and some of Thackeray's 
works were ively elegant in design and exe- 
cution. The stamping on the side was most 
effective. How pretty to open them and come 
on the delicately wrought woodcuts by Harvey 
or Williams, inserted in the text or worked 
into a border! I know numbers of these 
dainty little volumes, where size and thick- 
ness was matter of nice calculation. For a 
really lovely specimen of decorative boards 
I would name Leigh Hunt’s ‘Jar of Honey,’ 
with its blue jar on a cream ground, on 
a glazed paper, which after forty or fifty 


years has remained unsoiled. Nowadays 
vile shoddy cloth, bad thread or wire, rotten 
paper, poor print, cannot furnish forth a 
decent book. They are no sooner put together 
than they begin to disintegrate. I would 
recommend every amateur, if he can—though 
he will find no one in his way—-to secure 
every one of these graceful little tomes on 
which he lights. No books give so much 
pleasure from their artistic character ; their 
qualities improve with keeping. 
Percy 


Scorr anD CARLYLE on Lavucnrer. — 
Carlyle, in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ book i. chap. iv., 


says :— 

“* Noman whohasonce heartilyand wholly laughed 
can be altogether irreclaimably bad. How much 
lies in Laughter: the cipher-key wherewith we 
decipher the whole man!...... The man who cannot 
laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils ; but his whole life is already a treason and 
a stratagem.” 

Scott does not seem to have altogether 
held this view. See the scene in ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ chap. xxxiii., where the unha py 
“ Rouge Sanglier,” z.e., Hayraddin 
is hunted by “half a score of fierce boar- 
hounds” at Peronne. Louis XI 
“laughed till the tears ran from his eyes, and in his 
ecstasies of rapture caught hold of the Duke's 
ermine cloak as if to support himself; whilst the 
Duke, no less delighted, flung his arm around the 
King’s shoulder,” &c. 

Louis XI., I hope, was not “irreclaimably 
bad ”—I trust no one is so—still he must 
have been bad enough, and yet, according to 
Scott, he seems, like Justice Silence, to “have 
been merry twice and once.” 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

| Tue Miscniers or Topacco.—Every reader 
| of ‘N. & Q. will remember Cob’s description 
| of the smoker in ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ 
| Act III. se. ii., and how roguish tobacco is 
|“good for nothing but to choke a man, and 
| fill him full of smoke and embers.” Dr. 
| Theodore Kerckring, of Amsterdam, in his 
| ‘Spicilegium Anatomicum,’ 1670, relates how 
he dissected a subject who had been “beyond 
measure addicted to smoky delights”; and 
the description is highly graphic, fortifying 
that of Cab — 

“Observatio XC.—Nimius Tabaci usus noxius. 
Invaluit, heu! nimium illud in Europa Cacoéthea, 
sugendi furaum herbe Tabaci, ut vocant, per tubos 
ad id solummodo confectos. Quanta inde morum 
perversitas, ii viderint, quibus illud datum est 
negotii, vel Politici, vel Theologi. Quantum sani- 
tati sue noceant, quibus hic mos est, ut toties 
Vulcano, vel Charonti potius sacrificent, etiam non 
| explicabo: suffecerit oculis subjicere hominem, 
| quem in Medicorum corona secui ; is supra modum 
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hisce fumosis deliciis addictus, vix ullum obibat 
negotium, quin sibi, ut patuit, fatalem succum 
hauriret. Ubi enim crebris quasi pulsata ictibus, 
natura fatiscere, atque in morbum collabi ceepit ; 
ille nigricantem materiam per anticum, per posti- 
cum, per utrumque gutturem tamdiu ejicere, donec 
fuscam simul evomeret animam, quam Plutonia 
visentem regna comitari non lubet ; suspicor enim 
nigros illos et vaporum Stygiorum globis iossignates 
lacus potius ex consuetudine, quam lucida celorum 
sydera adamasse, utpote fumis semper pastam et 
innutritam ; hospitium certe, quod illa reliquerat, 
visitavi et peragravi, fultus cultro anatomico. 
Quid viderim, queeris? domum mihi intrare visus 
sum vere Plutoniam; ecce tibi in foribus atrato 
colore tincta, et quasi venenato succo imbuta 
intumuerat lingua. Quid trachea? camino similis, 
nigra fuligine undique obducta. Pulmones aridi, 
exsucci, et pene friabiles: hepar, tanquam si pre 
ceteris traxisset incendium, totum erat inflam- 
matum ; a cujus flammis ne bilis quidem in cystide 
sua immunis erat; colorem enim contraxerat ex 
purpureo virescentem. Ad intestina vero, ut sunt 
corporis saburra, confluxerant totius adustionis 
carbones: plena etenim erant nigricante materia, 
quz non mitiorem ipso Averno spirabat odorem. 
| frequentis hujus suctionis medicos fructus.” 
H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


‘Tue Mistitetoe Boucu’ Tracepy Re- 
PEATED.— 

** A horrible discovery has been made at Aboyue, 
Aberdeenshire. A boy named Charles Thomson, a 
crofter’s son, was missed on Saturday evening at 
the farm of Balnacraig. It was supposed he had 

ne away with his father, who was visiting the 
arm, but this morning the body of the lad was 
found in a corn chest. He had fallen in, and the 
lid had closed on him with a snap.”—Hdinburgh 
Evening News, 16 August. 

W. E. Witson. 


Hawick. 


Tue Locomotive anp Gas.—-The following 
occurs in the Western Daily Mercury for 
16 August :— 

“ The district of Redruth and neighbourhood has 
not been without its influence on modern progress. 
Two of the greatest inventions of the early part of 
the century hailed from there. The house in which 
William Murdoch resided when he invented gas 
lighting still exists, and bids fair to outlast many 
more modern edifices. It stands on the site, and 
its foundations are supposed to be part, of an 
ancient church. It is commonly supposed that 
Stephenson invented the locomotive, but Murdoch 
himself made a model locomotive in 1784, full forty 
years before the advent of Stephenson’s Rocket 
in 1829. Murdoch’s engine bore a liliputian resem- 
blance to the old-fashioned tricycle, with two large 
wheels and a smaller steering one in front. The 
engine and boiler, which occupied the back of the 
locomotive, were very wnall and on the non- 
condensing principle. The driving wheels were 
only 94 inches in diameter, and the leading wheels 
inches. One of the commonest stories told by 
the older people of the district is how the little 
model ran away from its master. In a biographical 
notice of the inventor published about fifty yearsago, 


we find the following account: ‘One night, after 
returning from his duties at the mine in Redruth, 
Cornwall, where he resided for some time in charge 
of the mining engines, he wished to put to the test 
the power of his engine; and, as railroads were 
then unknown, he had recourse to the walk leading 
to the church, situated about a mile from the 
town. This was very narrow, but kept rolled like 
a garden walk, and bounded on each side by high 
hedges. The night was dark, and he alone sallied 
out with his engine, lighted the fire, a lamp under 
the boiler, and off started the locomotive with the 
inventor in full chase after it. Shortly after he 
heard distant despair-like shouting. It was too 
dark to perceive ckieata, but he soon found that 
the cries for assistance proceeded from the worthy 
pastor, who, going into the town on business, was 
met on this lonely road by the fiery monster, whom 
he subsequently declared he took for the evil one 
in propria persona.’ Some years ago the daughter 
of the pastor in question was sought out, and 
although only a child at the time of the occurrence, 
she vouched for the truth of the main details, 
saying that ‘one dark evening her parents, return- 
ing from Redruth to the vicarage, were somewhat 
startled by a fizzing sound, and saw a little thing 
in the road moving in a zigzag way. Murdoch was 
with it; her parents knew him well.’ The model 
appears to have been a forerunner of the traction 
engine rather than of the railway locomotive ; but 
that Murdoch was the inventor of the steam loco- 
motive there is little room for doubt.” 


According to the above, England’s most 
south - western county lays claim to having 
produced the men whose inventions have 
practically revolutionized the world. 

Harry Hens. 

Ile ’'Ouessant, Finisterre. 


CArRINGTON, WATCHMAKER.— 
Britten, in his ‘Old Clocks and Watches and 
their Makers,’ mentions on p. 386 five differ- 
ent members of this family, although the 
above is not included in that number. It 
seems worth recording the following inscrip- 
tions on two ordinary headstones un the 
south side of All Saints’ Churchyard, Epping, 
which I copied some time back. The church 
is pleasantly situated about two miles north- 
west from the old town of Epping :— 

**Here Lyeth Interr’d y® Body | of M* William 
Carrington | of London, Watch-Maker | (Son of Mr 
Henry Carrington | of this Parish) who Departed | 
this Life October the 19 1748 | In the 22" Year of 
His Age.” 

‘““M' Henry Carrington Jun® | of this Parish Dyed 
the 20 of | August 1761, Aged 31 Years.” 

Cuas. H. Croucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION OF “ORrI- 
son.” (See ante, p. 52.)—I agree with C.C. B. 
that in ‘Hamlet, ILI. i. 88, “orisons” is 
accented on the first syllable. As, how- 
ever, Nares has quoted this line as affordin 
an instance of accentuation on the penult, 
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should have been pleased if C. C. B. had 
given us his scansion. I offer the following : 

The fair’ | Ophélia! | Nym’ph, in | thy or’ | ison’ 

In Ophélia we have a polysyllabie proper 
name with only one accent, as in another 
example given by Abbott :— 
Thou art’ | Hermione ; | or ra | ther thou | art she. 
*Winter’s Tale,’ V. iii. 25. 
On “ Nymph” falls accent after pause. 

If this No not satisfy C. C. B., will he 
kindly give his alternative scansion? Any- 
thing rather than believe that Shakespeare's 
ear could have tolerated the grating sequence 
in sound—thf ori. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Joun Stuart Dertnition oF 
Martrer.—“The permanent possibility of 
sensation” (see ‘ Life,’ by Courtney, 1889, 
p. 137). It is interesting to compare with 
this a remark made by Sir H. Davy in 

*Consolations in Travel ’ :— 

“The external world or [query ‘ of*] matter is to 
us in fact nothing but a heap or cluster of sensations, 
and in looking back to the memory of our own 
being, we find one principle which may be called 
the monad, or self, constantly present, intimately 
associated with a particu/ar class of sensations, 
which we call our own body or organs.”—Dia- 
logue iv., speech by “* The Unknown.” 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


Coorer’s Lire.—A_ correspondent 
wrote to me some time ago from the other 
side of the world thus :— 

“T notice that T. S. Cooper in ‘ My Life’ calls 
Joseph Gillott, of Birmingham, whom we used to 
know, a ‘picture-dealer.’ He was not that any 
more than Lord Northwick and a number of the 
‘merchant princes’ of Manchester and Birmingham 
who used to buy pictures of the artists and dabble 
and exchange with each other. That is my view.” 

[ wrote to Mr. Cooper pointing out the 
mistake he had made, but no reply seems to 
imply that he is, he thinks, right. The pas- 
sage occurs in vol. i. p. 294. He says: 
“About this time Mr. Gillott, of Birming- 
ham, the celebrated steel-pen maker, started 
as a picture-dealer.” 

Further on, writing of Turner’s pictures, 
Mr. Cooper says: “Of these the Fighting 
[éméraire’ was one which, after Gillott’s 
death, fetched a very high price” ; and 
“this famous picture by that great master passed 
through several hands after Gillott’s death and 
tinally found its way to the National Gallery, 
where it now is, being one of those which were 
repurchased by Turner himself and left by him to 
the nation at his death.” 

Considering that Turner died in 1851 and 
that Gillott did not die until 3 January, 1873, 


it is quite clear that there are some mistakes 
in Mr. Cooper’s account. The fact is that this 
picture was in the National Gallery long 
before Gillott’s death. One cannot help a 
smile at Mr. Cooper’s remark on the next 
page. He says: “Mr. Gillott was a liberal 
man in every way, and I always found him 
thoroughly straightforward in all business 
transactions, which, I fear, cannot be said 
of all dealers” (vol. i. p. 295 ; see also vol. ii. 
p. 4). This of one of Birmingham’s most 
celebrated men, who had hundreds of 
people in his employ, and died worth 
250,000/. personalty. 

In vol. i. p. 252 Mr. Cooper says :— 

“My picture, which was described in the cata- 
logue of the [Royal Academy] Exhibition as ‘ Milk- 
ing Time: Study in a Farmyard near Canterbury,’ 
is now in the National Gallery as one of the Vernon 
Collection, the greater portion of which was moved 
there from South Kensington Museum (where the 
whole of this valuable collection was first placed) 
some years ago.” 

In the R.A. Catalogue for 1834 ‘ Milking 
Time’ is ascribed (in error?) to“ J.58. Cooper.” 
In vol. i. p. 336 we find the same statement 
that the Senses Collection was “ originally 
laced in the S.K.M.” It is wrong. Mr. 
Cesnen gave it to the nation in 1847. How 
soon after it was exhibited I do not know ; 
but it was at Marlborough House in 1853, 
and before, because Mr. Vernon died 22 May, 
1849, when the Vernon Gallery was closed for 
his funeral. THomas. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Sr. James’s Suett.—Did the wearing of 
this scallop or “cockle” shell (Pecten jacoheus) 
signify that the pilgrim had been at the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella or in the 
Holy Land? Many modern writers assume 
or assert the latter. Is there any actual 
evidence of early date? Littré says Com- 
postella or Mont St. Michel in Normandy, 
ignoring Palestine. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Appress Wantrep.—Can any one inform 
me of the present address of Graham R. 
Tomson, author of Ballades, Triolets, &c., 
included in a book of Ballades, &c., selected 
by Gleeson White, and published by Walter 
Scott, Ltd.? (Mrs.) M. Harwoop. 

Brasenose House, All Saints’ Court, Oxford. 
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“CHEVAL DE St. Jean.”—A distant cor- 
respondent, informing me of a discovery 
he has made, writes, “Si je n'ai pas trouve 
le cheval de St. Jean, j'ai trouvé,” &e. The 
meaning of the expression is pretty evi- 
dent, but I should like to know its exact 
application, and how it originated. Littré 
seems not to notice it, nor can I find it 
among the many proverbial sayings about 
the horse given in Rolland’s ‘ Faune Popu- 
laire de la France.’ ANPIEL. 


“PeRFIDE ALBION.”—What was the origin 
of the phrase ‘‘Perfide Albion,” which, 
believe, was first used by Napoleon I. ? 

ERNEST CRESSWELL. 

{In a_ sermon preached at Metz on the Circum- 
cision Bossuet said: ** L’Angleterre, ah! la pertide 
Angleterre, que le rempart de ses mers rendoit 
inaccessible aux Romains, la foi du Sauveur y est 
abordée.” See 4" S. iii. 32.] 


ENGLISH AMBASSADOR AND NAPOLEON.— 
What British ambassador did Napoleon I. 
deliberately deceive or break his word to in 
an important matter ? 

ERNEST CRESSWELL. 

Source or Quotation.—In what poem of 
what author occurs the line 

Leaving the final issues in his hands? 
Marcaret G. Crow. 


“THE MAINS MoRE.” — This expression 
occurs, as far as I know, only in Galt’s ‘Sir 
Andrew Wylie.’ 

“That fool antic mob of latherons and merry- 
andrews, devouring the mains more here the 
ither night wi’ their gallanting.”—Ch. xvii. 

“Some thought it wasna come to pass that ye 
would ever consent to let Miss Mary tak’ him, 
though he had the main’s more.” —Ch. xevi. 

What is the meaning of “the mains more” 
or “ the main’s more”! Is the expression of 
Gaelic origin ? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


MEDALLION oF WALTER Scotr.—A bronze 
medallion of Sir Walter Scott in my posses- 
sion bears one word in its legend which is for 
me hopelessly obscure. Its diameter is two 
and a half inches, and its thickness twice 
that of a silver dollar. The field of the 
obverse is filled with a head in high relief 
with the word Scott, behind it, the whole 
encircled by a string of corollas of some 
flower which I cannot name. 

The reverse shows a Muse (Clio) at full 
length, standing, and seeming to espy some 
approaching candidate for fame. Her left 
hand rests on a cippus, from which a scroll 
angs down inscribed “To great men.” In 
her right hand she holds a stylus. 


In the exergue below are the following 
words : “ Pub. by 8. Parker, London, 1827.— 
T. Stothard, R.A., d., A. J. Stothard, f.” 

The words incised on the edge or broad 
rim are: “Bardorum citharas patrio qui 
reddidit istro.”. The word istro 1s a riddle 
for which I find no sphinx. Who can give 
me an interpretation ! But what I desiderate 
| hope to discover through the columns of 
‘N. & Q.,’ or that, to shun delay, some one 
of its readers will vouchsafe me a postal of 
the wisdom of the East, “posted o'er land 
and ocean without rest” to my corner of the 
Far West. James D. Butver. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


‘Rompert: A TALE oF Carona,’ 2 vols., 
New York, Francis, 252, Broadway, 1835. 
Who wrote this ? Db. M 


“HoNOURS ARE EASY.” —With whom did the 
phrase originate, and what is its exact mean- 
ing? D. M. 

[Colloquially it signifies at whist that honours are 
divided, and that neither party can score them. 
Consult ‘H.E.D.,’ in which the first use quoted 
occurs in 1884.) 

PEREGRINE FIELDING was admitted 
to Westminster School on 16 July, 1781. Can 
any correspondent give me particulars of his 
parentage and career ? G. F. R. B. 


Fo_ey.—Paul Foley was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1767, another Foley (whose 
Christian name is not given in the Admission 
Book) in 1806, and Henry Samuel Foley in 
1813. I should be glad to learn any particu- 
lars concerning them. G. F. BR. B. 


Paropy on ‘THe Boueu.’— 
Can any of your readers tell me where a 
parody can be found of the above, beginning 
The gates were closed at Westminster Hall, 
and having the refrain to each verse, 

Oh, what a flare up! 

I believe it contains allusions to the burning 
of the Houses of Parliament in 1834. It is 
not in Hamilton’s collection of porate 


Catvin Lerrers.—In the Earl of Chiches- 
ter’s ‘ Diary’ his lordship jotted down a con- 
versation he had with Be Montier, and the 
latter assured him that in the king’s library 
at Paris were to be found letters wherein 
Calvin acknowledged himself to be an 
atheist. Are these letters still extant ? 
Db. M. R. 

“MovING HEAVEN AND EARTH.” — There 
is a Latin saw, “Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo,” from which I opine that 
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our phrase “ moving heaven,” &c., has sprung. 
If [ am mistaken in my rash conjecture, 
mayhap some good Latinist will enlighten 
me as to the nature of my error. Nor shall 
I be surprised to hear that the question has 
been answered in the older series of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


“Goat” anp “Gaot.”— When did the 
word “goal” eventually become “gaol”? In 
the ‘History of uskinchem’ by Browne 
Willis (ed. 1755, p. 49) the “Goal at Ayles- 
bury” is mentioned. On a Bath token in the 
writers possession is the legend “Pray for 
the debtors in Ilchester Goal,” with the date 
1794. But there was an advertisement in the 
Taunton Courier of 5 April, 1820, for a turn- 
key at Ilchester Gaol ; so that between the 
two dates last given thechange of spelling had 
presumably taken place. Can the date be 
more exactly fixed? I believe the derivation 
of “goal” is obscure. Can it be derived from 
the French gaule? Curiously enough, Leland 
spelt it “ gaiol,” sw Ilchester. 

Locke Raprorp. 

Ilminster. 


- Carew.—From which locality was 
the name of Pole derived—from Pole or Poole 
in Dorset, or Poole in Cheshire? Hamsworthy 
in the former county was at a very remote 

sriod associated with the Carews or Carys. 
of Anthony bears, Azure, semée 
de lys, a lion rampant arg., same as Poole of 
Poole Hall, Chester. Chandos- Pole bears, 
Arg., a chevron between three crescents. 
Which was the correct shield of Pole ; or was 
the family entitled to both coats ? 

T. W. Carsy. 


Ferocious Dootys. (See 2™ §S. iv. 367, 


420.)—The tale of the ferocious Doolys seizing 
upon the wounded has already been discussex 
in these columns, and it is said to have been | 
first told by Burke in the trial of Warren 
Hastings. Yule and Burnell (‘ Hobson- | 
Jobson, 242) have been unable to trace it. | 
Can any of your readers assist in fixing the 
origin of the story ? W. CrRooke. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


“ TEMPERANCE.”—Will you or one of your 

correspondents let me know when and how 

our word temperance began to be used as 

meaning “total abstinence” from alcohol? | 
C. Sunper, Major. 


Gaya, Bengal. 


Feupat Courts Baron.—Can you inform 
me when the old Courts Baron, held in the 
different parishes for the regulation of local 
disputes, and certifying the title to custom- 


ary land, &c., ceased to have jurisdiction and 
power to enforce penalties ? M. N. 


Joseru Frresuck, Gunmaker.—I have in 
my possession an old single 
muzzle-loading gun, of good se 
marked on the side plate “Joseph Firebuck, 
London,” and on the top of the barrel 
“Oldmarket, London.” Can any one tell me 


anything of this maker ! 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


Eton Cottece AND Ram Huntine.—Horace 
Walpole, in his ‘Letters’ (Cunningham’s 
edition, vol. vii. p. 200), mentions Ducarel’s 
translation of a ‘History of the Abbey of 
Bec, and writes that it contains a mention 
of 
“a very curious circumstance, at least valuable to 
us disciples of Alma Mater Etonensis. The ram 
hunting was derived from the manor of Wrotham 
in Norfolk, which formerly belonged to Bec, and 
being forfeited, together with other alien priories, 
was bestowed by Henry VL. on our college.” 


What was the ram hunting here mentioned? 
[See i. 315, 401.] 


Otp Masonic Encravine.—I have recently 
purchased an old masonic engraving (steel), 
presumably executed in the early years of 
this century, and containing no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty emblems — 
to freemasonry. Can any reader tell me its 
exact age? It was “Printed and Published 
for B. A. Neely, 41, Gt. Jackson St., Hulme, 
by John Bradshaw, 6, Church Street, Man- 
chester,” and is “ Dedicated to the Ancient 
and Honorable Fraternity of Free Masons.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


Surewssury Recorps.—Can some Shrop- 
shire reader state whether the municipal 
archives at Shrewsbury contain any record 
of the sittings of the Council of the Marches 
at Shrewsbury Town Hall under John Wil- 
cock, Bishop of Worcester, and Lord Rivers 
in 1478, before the Court was transferred to 
Ludlow Castle? T. Cann Hueues, M.A. 


Encianp.”—How far back in our 
literature can this phrase be traced ? 
POLITICIAN. 


Watrton.—Can any reader tell me if Bess's 
‘Sufferings of the Quakers’ mentions the 
name of Walton of Bibury? A lady residing 
in Trenton, N.J., U.S., states that she is a 
descendant of one of four brothers of the 
name who left Bibury in 1675 and settled in 
the Delaware Valley, Pennsylvania, naming 
the spot Bibury, now known as Byberry, 4 
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pretty spot near Poquessing Creek. None 
of the name is now in Bibury, but any 
information concerning this family would be 
acceptable. B. B. 


Berners Famity.—Sir Ralph de Berners, 
died 1227/8, is said to have married Maud, 
daughter of Walter Barrow, of Fitz-Walter 
Park, Essex, otherwise styled Maud Fitz- 
Walter, of Brentwood ; no doubt the same 
lady. Did the manor of Iseldon-Berners, 
now Barnsbury in Islington, held by a later 
Sir Ralph de Berners, who was Custos of 
London in 1289, pass under the marriage ; 
and what was its previous designation ! 


41. 


Lines on Eatinc.—Will any one kindly 
fill up the gaps in the following !— 
On Sunday, being a feast day boasted, 
We have a leg of mutton roasted. 
On Monday next, our taste to tickle, 
We eat it cold with Indian pickle. 
Tuesday hash it, gravy made, 
With sippets round the dish first laid. 
Wednesday...... 
Thursday...... 
On Friday I proclaim a fast. 
On Saturday, when cash runs narrow, 
We crack the bone and eat the marrow. 


Ruskriy’s Roap.—The Bishop of London in 
a recent speech suggested “digging” as a 
valuable daily addition to the education of 
the modern boy, manual labour being a 
wholesome discipline and a probable stimulus 
to brain power. The Dai/y AY ws, commenting 
on this speech, said—as an example, pre- 
sumably, of the non-effect of brain power on 


“Mr. Ruskin’s experiment with the Oxford 
undergraduates was in road making, and it is said 
that to this day there is no worse road in the 


Beglics, 
HUISH. 
(9% S. v. 475; vi. 95, 154.) 

I HAD not seen Canon TayLor’s first note 
on the above when I sent mine or I should 
have referred to it. I was attracted by the 
same remark in the review to which he 
refers, and wrote upon it on 18 June, just one 
week before ‘ N. & Q.’ of 16 June reached me. 
I make no pretence to any such “scientific ” 
knowledge, whether “pre” or “post,” as to 
entitle me to deliver judgments ex cathedra, 
but venture to adduce such evidence as 
appears to me, at least, to be worth considera- 
tion. 

I cannot see that I stated the word to be 
from Irish uzsge, and I distinctly did not say 
it was from Gaelic uisge, but your corre- 
spondent does not tell us what those Celtic 
words once were which he admits have now 
become Exe, Usk, &e. The “phonetic diffi- 
culties” alluded to may, perhaps, be removable 
if we are told the root-word, but if he will 
kindly read what I wrote he will see that 
I did give a reason why it is probable that 
the old Irish form of the word might be 
found here in Somerset. That Huish Episcopi 
means Bishop’s Hide is an obvious explana- 
tion, just as certain as that it means Bishop’s 
House (from Dutch huis). The “ hide” theory 
is rather upset by the fact that Huish Epis- 
copi contained five hides. What has become 
of the other four? In this county a number 
of hides in one manor has usually been so 
expressed, as in Fivehead, Fitzhead, Nyne- 
head, &c. Huish is surely an older word than 
any equivalent for hide. I never ventured 
to say, shortly, of my explanation, “ This is 
conclusive,” but I adduced such facts as 
seemed to support it ; and with all deference 


three kingdoms. 
Now, my impression is that I read in Prof. | 
Max Miiler’s ‘Literary Recollections’ that 
Ruskin’s road was afterwards washed away. 
Can any one verify my impression ? B. 


Sources oF QuoTATIONS WANTED. — 
Its ruins ruin’d, as its place no more. 

[Pope has 

Their ruins perish’d and their place no more. 
* Moral Essays,’ v. 22.] 

To have contending queens at dead of night 
Forsake their down. 
They pierce our [my] thicket, through our groves 

(my grot] they glide. 

The last is from Pope’s ‘ Prologue to Satires,’ or 


to high authority, and without asserting that 
I am right, I shall continue to hold my pre- 
sent opinion until it is proved to be wrong. 
If the word is Saxon, as 1s so “conclusive,” it 
is strange that it occurs only in these Celtic 
districts, for no parish of Huish is to be found 
out of the western end of this diocese of Bath 
and Wells, according to Ecton. If, then, Huish 
Episcopi is the Bishop’s Hide, of course Huish 
Chanelioner is the Hide of Champfieur ! 

Uf course, the name is common enough, 
and your correspondent H. mentions an 
estate in Kilmersdon, but that proves no 
more than Hardhuish in Wilts, which is, I 
resume, but a manor or estate. The Huish 
Family was an important one, and gave its 
name to many estates in the West, just as 


‘Epistle to Arbuthnot,’ L. 8.] 
H. T. B. 


many other families have done whose original 
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surname also had de before it. IL believe 
Devon Huishes are all family estates. The 
fact of some of these estates or places being 
far from the Stamm-haus offers no more ditti- 
culty than occurs in hundreds of similar cases 
where property changes hands and takes the 
name of the new owner. I have known an 
estate fresh named within the past few years. 
Moreover, there are plenty of Afons, Iscas, 
and Glenesks very far from water. 

When I am proved to be wrong I will 
frankly admit it, but, however “pre-scientific,” 
I am not to be convinced by mere assertion. 

F. T. E.worruy. 


Tue Votcantc Eruption at Krakatoa (9% 
S. vi. 185).—Mr. Forp and Mr. Boucuter 
will find in the 7'imes, 8 Dec., 1883, an article 
(nearly four columns) ‘On the Recent Sunrises 
and Sunsets,’ by Dr. J. Norman Lockyer, also 
a leading article on the same subject. It was 
my good fortune some years after to hear 
the same gentleman deliver a lecture at the 
London Institution on the same subject to a 
crowded audience. I have no doubt some of 
your readers had the same privilege ; it was, 
indeed, a great treat. 

A very elaborate report was published for 
the Royal Society in 1888 by Messrs. Triib- 
ner & Co. A committee was formed, and the 
first meeting was held 5 Feb., 1884, all the 
members being present. It was resolved that 
a letter inviting assistance should be pre- 
pared for insertion in the 7'imes and other 
veriodicals. The following is a copy of that 
etter :— 

THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION. 

Srr,—The Council of the Royal Society has ap- 
pointed a committee for the purpose of collecting the 
various accounts of the volcanic eruption at Kra- 
katoa and attendant phenomena, in such form as 
shall best provide for their preservation and pro- 
mote their usefulness. The committee invite the 
communication of authenticated facts respecting 
the fall of pumice and of dust, the position and 
extent of floating pumice, the date of exceptional 
quantities of pumice reaching various shores, 
observations of unusual disturbances of baro- 
metrical pressure and of sea level, the presence of 
sulphurous vapours, the distances at which the ex- 
plosions were heard, and exceptional effects of light 
and colour in the atmosphere. The committee will 
be glad to receive also copies of published papers, 
articles, and letters bearing upon the subject. 
Correspondents are requested to be very particular 
in giving the date, exact time (stating whether 
Greenwich or local), and position whence all re- 
corded facts were observed. The greatest practicable 
precision in all these respects is essential. All 
communications to be addressed to 

C. J. Symons, 
Chairman, Krakatoa Committee. 
Royal Society, Burlington House, Feb. 12th, 1884. 


show the amount of heavy work done by the 
various authors and who are responsible for 
the several arguments and opinions. The 
labour was not completed until the spring of 
1887. This work runs into some 494 quarto 
pages. There are four pages of double columns 
giving some of the principal books and papers 
published respecting the phenomena reported 
upon in this volume, in all languages. 

In ature, vols. xxviii. and xxix. are many 
notices ; among them, Prof. Milne-Edwards, in 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, 25 Jan., read 
a letter from a correspondent at Réunion, in 
which he stated the intensity of the sky-tints 
was always greatest where the showers of 
volcanic ashes had been observed. 

I think this “earthquake dust” has the 
sanction of most scientific men. 

Cuas. SMITHERS. 

47, Darnley Road, Hackney. 


Tue Hoty Roop or Liste (9 8. vi. 190).— 
“ Lisle,” short for “ Lisleburgh,” means Edin- 
burgh (see Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ 
art. ‘Lisleburgh’). The Holy Rood, to which 
the abbey was dedicated, was an elaborately 
wrought golden casket in form of a cross, and, 
being said to contain a fragment of the true 
cross, Was an object of great veneration. It 
was captured from the Scots at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross and placed in St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine at Durham Cathedral, whence it dis- 
appeared in the Reformation period, and has 
not since been heard of. F. ApAMs. 


Earty Irisn Icetanp (9 §. vi. 170).— 
In the celebrated ‘Landnabok, or land 
roll of the first settlers in Iceland—the 
authority of which, I believe, is not disputed 
—we read as follows :— 

** Before Iceland was settled by the Northmen, 
there lived men there called by the Northmen 
‘Pape.’ These men were Christians, and are be- 
lieved to have come from the West over the sea, for 
there were found Irish books and various instru- 
ments whence it was kuown that they were West- 
men. These things have been found in Papey, an 
island on the east coast of Iceland, and in Papyle.” 

Ireland was always called “ West Country” 
by the Northmen from its position in respect 
of Norway, their original home. These facts 
are mentioned in several other ancient and 
authentic MSS. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


AutuHor or Poem Wantep v. 497).— 
The men who lived in Dublin in the sixties 
cannot be all dead ; and there was not a 
man-jack of them then who could not have 
answered Mr. SCHLESINGER’S query, from the 
archbishop to the car driver. But as no one 


Mr. Symons says the volume itself will 


speaks | must answer from this distance. 
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The lines — are part of a song that was 
sung by Valentine Fousien, a monologue 
pertormer of that day ; and words and music 
were understood, and, I think, distinctly 
stated, to be by himself. I have no doubt 
that the song can be bought to-day from a 
Dublin musicseller. N. 
Irvington, New York. 


“Max”: SLane ror Gin 8. vi. 161).— 
The following cutting from the Standard of 
6 Sept. concerning this beverage may prove 
interesting in itself, and also as preserving 
a record of an old custom existing at Col- 
chester :— 

“The Colchester oyster fishery was declared open 
yesterday [5 Sept.) with the usual quaint ceremony, 
which included the consumption ot gin and ginger- 
bread by the Aldermen and Councillors, who then 
gave three cheers for the Queen, and wished success 
tothe British arms. The tirst oysters of the season 
were dredged and eaten, and proved of excellent 
quality, and it was officially announced that the 
a ree the fishery were better than ever before. 

he stock of oysters is 40,000,000, and during the 
last ten years the profits of the fishery to the Cor- 
oration have realized 25,000/., whilst large sums 

ave been paid in bonuses to the fishermen. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PLANTAGENET (9 8. vi. 150).—This 
chair must have disappeared before the year 
1837, when I visited York and purchased a 
guide to the city in which | find the follow- 
ing 

“An antique chair used to stand within the rails 
of the altar, in which several of the Saxon kings 
were crowned, and which is said to be older than 
the cathedral itself. Richard IIL and James L. 
were also crowned in it.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Lorior ” (9% vi. 149).—“ Loviot,” at the 
head of Mr. Hoorer’s query, is a misprint 
for “loriot,” of which another form, without 
the agglutinated /, is “ oriole.” I mention this 
because, says the ‘Encye. Brit.’ (xii. 696), 
nearly all writers agree in considering the 
“icterus” of denied authors to be what we 
now know as the golden oriole (Oriolus gal- 
bula). A quotation from Liddell and Scott's 
‘Lexicon’ will therefore be a suflicient reply 
to your querist : “ «repos, a bird of a yellow- 
ish green colour, by looking at which a jaun- 
diced person was cured—the bird died ! 
Plin. xxx. 11 :—the same was believed of the 
xapadpos [see Plut. 2, 681 C; ALL N.A. 17, 
13}.”. Charadrius (written Lat. caladrius, 
Anglo-Norman kaladre) is also treated of in 
Philippe de Thaun’s ‘ Bestiary,’ Il. 1053 sqq. 
Canal’s ‘Dictionaire Frangois et Italien’ 


(published in 1603) contains the following 
item: “ Lorion, ou loriot, sorte d’ uccellino 
viallo, over biondo, che sana col’ guardo.” 
But the French word not only is the name of 
the bird, but from the fifteenth century has 
denoted a sty in the eye ; then it was /ewrtel 
(7.e., loriol), now it is compére-loriot. Scheler 
asks why, and favours a derivation of /oriot 
in this sense from (A)ordeolus, rather than 
from aureolus. But his conjecture fails to 
find support. *, ADAMS. 

[The Rev. W. R. Tate writes to the same effect.] 


Qvorations Text-Booxs (9 8S. vi. 24, 
172).—When Mr. NesFIe.p finds that his so- 
called proverb is merely a corruption of a 
well-known verse in Wordsworth, his best 
plan would surely be straightway to sub- 
stitute the correct version and not attempt 
any defence of the other. Many lines of verse 
have gained proverbial value, but that can 
be no reason for giving them incorrectly. 
“Fresh fields and pastures new,” ¢.g., is abso- 
lutely devoid of authority, and yet that is the 
common form in which one a sees 
and hears the phrase. Like quack medicines 
and shoddy generally, persistent misquotations 
steadily assert themselves, and ultimately 
gain careless and uncritical recognition. As 
regards the sentence coined by Mr. NESFIELD, 
the remark may be allowed that it is curious 
to find him reaching a result that so closely 
resembles in idea and form the Authorized 
Version of Job xiii. 15. This version is nearly 
three hundred years old, and, as it is not 
likely to be displaced in a hurry, students of 
English grammar may safely add it to their 
repertory of strong complex sentences. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


DEPRECIATION OF CotNaGE (9 8. v. 87, 174, 
217, 321).—The chapter of Oresme’s treatise re- 
ferred to in my query is the eighteenth. The 
words are “ Mutationes hujusmodi sunt noviter 
adinvente...... Nunquam enim sic factum est 
in civitatibus aut regnis olim prospere guber- 
natis,” &e. Oresme evidently thought that 
depreciations of the coinage in France were 
of recent origin. Le Blanc, however (p. 148, 
ed. Amsterdam, 1792), quotes the ‘ Chronique 
de Maillezai’ as having recorded a deprecia- 
tion as early as 1103. “ Fuit magna tribu- 
latio,” it says, “et nummi argentei pro ris 
mutati et facti sunt.” 


Quorations IN Green’s History 
oF THE ENGLISH Prope’ S. ix. 28, 52; 
9g §. vi. 114)..-The author of the quotation 
is Giraldus Cambrensis, otherwise called 
Gerald the Welshman. He was a “shrewd 
observer,” but certainly was not an English- 
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man. See Rolls ed., vi. 183: “Qui matutinis 
autem horis adveniunt, puellarum affatibus 
et cithararum modulis usque ad vesperam 
delectantus.” H. O. 


A Lone anp Youne Famicy (9 S. v. 333). 
—A large family is often described in Devon- 
shire as a “long” or “longish ” one. 

W. Curzon YEo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Heart or Grace (9" §. vi. 107).—This 
was formerly also “heart at grasse,” whence 
it has been supposed to be more properly 
“hearty at grass,” alluding to a horse. For 
instance :— 

“And with that, she drinking, delivered me 
the glasse. I now taking heart at grasse to see her 
so gamesome, as merrilie as I could, pledged her in 
this manner.”—Lyly, ‘Euphues and his England,’ 
sig. H, 2b. 

And :— 

“Seeing the world take no warning, on a 
day took heart at grasse, and belabour’d her 
well with a cudgel.”—Tarlton, ‘News out of Pur- 
gatory,’ p. 24. 

But while this explanation is not impos- 
sible, it must be admitted that equally old 
writers use the modern form “heart of 
grace,” and sometimes “heart a grace.” It 
would certainly seem probable that “ grass,” 
as in the case of Gracechurch Street, City, 
which was formerly Grasschurch Street, or a 
street so named after a church situate in the 
grass or herb market, more readily became 
“grace,” than that “grace” became “ grass.” 
Archdeacon Nares inclines to “ grass ” having 
been the original form, although he admits 
that “grace” is more common and perhaps 
preferable. The present meaning is, of course, 
to “ — up courage” because of favour or 
indulgence shown ; to be encouraged by in- 
dulgence, favour, or impunity, remembering 
how St. Paul justified himself in his weak- 
ness, and was by the divine assurance, “ My 
grace is sufticient for thee,” enabled to bear 
the “thorn in the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). 

J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


This expression is used by Mr. Swinburne 
in his prelude to the ‘Songs before Sunrise’ : 
No blast of air or fire of sun 
Puts out the light whereby we run 
With girdled loins our lamplit race, 
And each from each takes heart of grace 
And spirit till his turn be done. 

T. P. Armstrona. 

rimperley. 

“ MacaBaa” (9"" 8, vi. 105).—Perhaps it is 
the same as maccouba, macouba, or macaboy, 
a fine dark-brown snuff, so named from 
Macouba in Martinique. See ‘ Maccouba’ 


in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ or ‘ Macouba’ 
in Littré. But I am not “a native of Gal- 
loway,” whose help is specially invoked. 
W. SKEAT. 
This kind of snuff is named from a canton 
or commune in the island of Martinique— 
Macouba or Maccouba—and will be found so 
written in Littré, and in the modern English 
dictionaries, such as Ogilvie, the ‘ Encyclo- 
predic, and the ‘Century.’ The definition 
given in the last named is a “kind of 
fine dark-brown snuff, usually rose scented.” 
Other dictionaries, such as Webster, 
Worcester, and Wright, give it under the 
Anglicized orthography Maccahoy or Macco- 
boy. JAs. PLATT, Jun. 


F. W. Fairholt, in his‘ Tobacco : its History 
and Associations,’ London, 1876, states that 
Macauba was a highly scented snuff brought 
from the island of Martinique which was 
extensively patronized by dowagers. In a 
list of prices and names given by Wimble, 
the snuffseller, about 1740, Macaboo (sic) is 
»riced at eight shillings per pound weight. 
», L. Simmonds, in his ‘Commercial Dic- 
tionary of Trade Products,’ London, 1867, 
calls it Maccoboy and Maccubau. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A word similar to this is to be found in a 
notice of Beau Nash published in 1723. After 
referring to his many qualities, the writer 
remarks on the influence Nash exercised in 
society, adding, “notwithstanding two such 
*Makabutes’ as women and play.” I have 
not met with the word elsewhere, nor can 
I in Bailey’s dictionary. W. T. 

3ath. 


I have long been familiar with an old story 
about a lad who was sent by his master to 
buy some “ Machaboy ” snuff, and, not remem- 
bering the name, asked for “something to 
make a boy sneeze.” W. C. B. 


Lorp BroveHam’s Conression (9 S. vi. 
103).—The first edition of ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ appeared in March, 1809. 
When did the article appear in the Zdin- 
burgh Review which Lord Brougham said 
he wrote, which stung Byron to write his 
poem? Lord Brougham was a very vain 
man and a great gasconader, and might 
only say this out of bravado, thinking it safe 
after thirty years that the real writer might 
be dead. Richarp HEMMING. 


(January, 1808; see also 4% S. vi. 368, 449, 480.) 


Care. (9 S. vi. 28).—Mrs. 8. E. 
Caret will find a pedigree of the Capels of 
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Prestbury, co. Gloucester, in vol. xviii. of 
Nayler’s ‘Private Acts’ in the Guildhall 
Library. A pedigree is also given in ‘ Family 
Notes on Harrison and Branfill Families.’ 
Your correspondent will also find notes on 
the Capel family in Crisp’s ‘Somersetshire 
Wills,’ vol. i. and vols. iii, iv., and vi. On 
p. 124, first series, will be found notes from 

the will of Sir Henry Capel. 
Cuas. H. Croucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Cutters’ Poetry, Posters, AND Morrogs 
(9S. vi. 106).—There is a collection of ‘ Love 
Posies’ from a MS. of the sixteenth century 
in Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ vol. i. 

“Free-porp” (9 S. vi. 106). —I would 
refer your querist as above to the communi- 
cations in ‘N. & Q. under the heading of 
‘Park Bounds’ (8"" S. ix. 307, 391), that at the 
latter reference being from my p. 

REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES (9S. v. 104, 161, 
263, 377, 438).—The following extract from 
‘The Invasion,’ dated 20 Dec., 1803, one of 
Robert Anderson’s ‘Cumberland Ballads,’ 
seems to indicate that a Howard was colonel 
at a later date than 1748, as suggested at 
p. 439 of vol. v. :— 

Then there’s the Rangers all in green, 
Commanded by brave Howard— 

Of aw his noble kin, nit yen 
Was iver caw’d a coward ; 

They ll pop the Frenchmen off leyke steyfe, 
If e’er they meet, I'll bail them : 

Wi sec true Britons at their heads, 
True courage cannot fail them. 


W. B. H. 


JosEPH INCHBALD vi. 150).—A similar 
inquiry appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" §. vii. 217, 
to which no reply has been given. For many 
Se respecting the husband of Eliza- 

th Inchbald, actress and author, who died 
in 1779, see ‘Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Inchbald,’ edited by James Boaden 
(Bentley, 2 vols., 1833), also Zemple Bar 
Magazine, vols. i., lv., xcix. 

EverarpD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SERGEANT-AT- Arms: YEOMAN OF THE 
Guarp (9 v. 355).—I think that Muss 
M. E. Poote might very likely find the in- 
formation she requires in these books: 
Angliz Notitie, the Present State of 
England,’ by Edward Chamberlaine (fifteenth 
edition, 1684), a quaint work giving details 
concerning the king’s household ; Thoms’s 


Hon. Privy Chamber,’ by Nicholas Carlisle. 
Also application might be made to the Clerk 
of the Cheque, Lord Chamberlain’s Dept. 
Ottice, Stable Yard, St. James’s Palace. 

I have a note (not verbatim) from Bunce 
Curling’s ‘Account of the Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen -at-Arms’ (formerly styled the 
“King’s Pensioners” or “Spears ”) that this 
corps, instituted by Hen. VIIL., is, with the 
exception of the Yeomen of the Guard and 
Sergeants-at-Arms (Rich. I[.), the oldest in 
England ; and a note from ‘ Angliz Notitiz’ 
to the effect that while the band of fifty 
Gentlemen Pensioners waited in the Presence 
Chamber, below stairs, the Yeomen of the 
Guard of H.M. Body waited in the first room 
above the stairs, called the Guard Chamber. 
They were one hundred and fifty men, 6 ft. 
high, wearing scarlet coats down to the knee 
and scarlet breeches, both guarded with black 
velvet, and broad black velvet round caps, 
as in Hen. VIII.’s reign. For some disparaging 
remarks upon “The Habit of the Officers of 
the Guards,” see ‘The Memoirs of the Verney 
Family,’ vol. iv. pp. 239-41. As there seems to 
have been a system of attending in alternate 
quarters of the year, part of the band at a 
time, would it have been impossible that one 
man could have been a member of two distinct 
corps ? Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Durnam Account Rotts (9* §. iii. 221).— 
Pomple (or pumple), popille or popple, tares 
or vetches, which are used in a green state as 
fodder for cattle. A field of six acres on one 
of our family estates, viz., Bury (or Berry) 
Court Farm in Cliffe, near Rochester, Kent, 
was long known as “ Pompill Croft,” which, 
in a bill in Chancery relating to the same 
property temp. James L., is written “ Pumple 
Croft.” 

Sayll twyne, sail twine, the twine or string 
with which the sails of ships were sewn. 
Turettes, tirrets, tirets, or tyrritts, swivels 
(of metal), a term also used in heraldry. In 
the trickings of arms in many early heraldic 
MSS. these are represented as a ring at the 
end of a chain, and this is so in our family 
crest. Bailey (‘ Dict. Brit.,’ 1736) gives tyrets 
as a kind of ornament for horse harnesses 
Skelet, the (annual) cleansing of the arable 
land from weeds by harrowing, &c. A term 
derived from the Latin sgualere (or sealere), 
to be full of weeds, onl foul for lack of 
husbandry. 


(9t §S. v. 432, 498; vi. 154).—I 


‘Book of the Court’ (borrowing much from 


did not intend to leave “it open to be sup- 


the above); ‘An Enquiry into the Places 
and Quality of the Gentlemen of H.M. Most 
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posed that the difference in the appearance 
of the medullary rays [in the oak and the 
Spanish chestnut] is one of degree, they 
being broader in oak than in chestnut.” IT 
stated, and now wish to restate, the fact that 
some of the medullary rays in the oak are 
broad, and these give the feature to its wood 
by which it is readily distinguished from 
that of Spanish chestnut, in which all the 
rays are narrow. The difference is one of 
degree. The “visible” streaks in wood of 
oak are entirely a consequence of these 
broad rays. The wood of chestnut, having 
none of them, has no “ visible” streaks ; but, 
all the same, it is traversed by an abundance 
of medullary rays—more numerous, indeed, 
because all are narrow—and they are quite 
recognizable to minute inspection. There is 
no “flower” in wood of chestnut, because 
there are no broad rays. Your correspondent 
will forgive my saying that he should not 
write of the “threads or vessels which in 
chestnut do the duty of medullary rays”- 


one might as well speak of the “lifts which | 


do the duty of corridors” in a building—a 
possible construction, no doubt, but one 
which nature has found unpractical and 
unprogressive in relation to the requirements 
of the vegetation of our epoch. As a matter 


of fact, the vessels (vasa) in the two woods | 


are distributed in so much the same manner, 
giving the well-known flame-pattern in each 
case, that expert knowledge is required for 
their distinction. SENGA. 


Mr. Biasutit says, “ Only one instance of 
the use of chestnut in Gothic work is known.” 
Here is a second—a very small exception, 
admittedly, to a doubtless true general rule. 
Years and years ago part of a wall of Ford- 
ington Vicarage here was pulled down. 
Under rough-cast there appeared a small 
fifteenth-century window. Geewendiy it had 
an arched head of stone. Inwardly it was 
lintelled with two little sturdy timbers, which 
had every appearance of being original. One 
was oak, the other chestnut. I am sure of 
it. I made a box of it; so I had a good look 
at its grain. H. J. Moute. 

Dorchester. 


Ronsat, THE Kino’s SersEant-SuRGEON 
(9*" S. v. 475 ; vi. 37, 137).—My suggestion to 
the effect that this name was an anagram of 
Sterne’s manufacture was, I find, entirely 
superfluous. 
(edition of 1827, p. 24 et seg.) are to be found 
full particulars of the illness and accident of 
William III. ; of the quarrel over the treat- 
ment between his Dutch physician Bidloo 
and his French surgeon Ronjat ; of the sub- 


sequent death of their royal patient, and of 
the paper war which resulted in the publica- 
tion of the following: “ Verhaal der Laatste 
Ziekte en het overlijden, van Willem de 
Derde, &e., in Leide, 1702,” written by 
Bidloo in Low Dutch, “in order, as his 
enemies said, that few might read it in this 
country,” and “ Lettre de M. Ronjat, Premier 
Chirurgeon de feu Sa Majesté Britannique 
Guillaume IIL., écrite de Londres a un 
Medecin de ses Amis en Hollande,” published 
by Henry Ribotteau, bookseller in the Strand, 
over-against Bedford’s Buildings, London, 
1703. GrorcEe C. Peacney. 
Brightwalton, Wantage. 


In ‘The Gold-headed Cane’ | 


CuirrorD: Braose §. v. 355, 499 ; vi. 75), 

| The following notes concerning the Braose 

family may be of some use to Mr. Hussey, 

Cal. of Close Rolls, 2 Edward L, No. 4, 

p. 206, ran, as well as I could make out the 
old writing :— 

“Compt. fuit cor. Esc. citra Tr. qd. m. de Wyk 
tenet de Honora de Thony que fuit ux. Rog. de 
| Thony. dudum defuncti temp. Hen. ILL. custod. qd. 
ter. id. Rex concess. Rico de Brus hend. usq. ad leg* 
etat...? he’dem pfat. Rex qd. exitus? m. pd. a 
tempore quo id occone contenco’is inter Godehudam 
sororem pfati. Rogeri de Wyk, et Walt. de Mer- 
worth nepotem ipm. Roger. in man...? capt. fuit 
pfat. Rico de Brus libet.” 

Patent Rolls, 1297 a.p., memb. 11d: Pro- 
tection with clause “ nolumus” till Mich®* for 
clergy in Devon. M. 9, Hugh de Brewose, 
parson of Penebrugg. 

In the ‘Calendar of Patent Rolls’ temp. 
King John I noticed half a column of the 
index devoted to Braose. 

From C. Worthy’s ‘ Devon Wills’ I glean : 

“Wm. de Braose (great-grandson of Iuhellus or 
Ludhellus, Baron of Totnes and Barnstaple 
temp. Wm. L., son of Alured, Earl of Bretagne) 
held a moiety of the honour of Totnes, and made 
ge thereof with Roger de Valletort, heir to 

fenry, son of Roger de Novant Sir Roger 
Valletort obtained Lapflode, within the Valletort 
manor of Bridford, in partition with Wm. de 
| Braose, in 1208 Wm. de Cantilupe of Broad- 
hemston, &c., was the husband of Eva Braose, 
granddau. of Emma de Balun of Gloucester.” 

See also Worthy’s ‘Ashburton and _ its 
Neighbourhood.’ Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


‘THe STREAM OF Time’ (9 vi. 170).— 
‘The Stream of Time’ was a chart exhibiting 
the course of ancient and modern universal 
history, chronology, and biography. It was 


originally compiled by Prof. Frederick Strass, 
and was translated from the German in 1810, 
| with a ‘Descriptive Guide, by William Bell, 
lof Hull, who was afterwards known as a 
writer on folk - lore and contributor to 
‘N. & (4" ii. 529). Later editions of 
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‘The Stream of Time’ brought it down to 
1856. W. C. B. 


Wem (9S. vi. 88, 174).—There is not any 
cave near Wem, but the town lies in a hollow, 
being less than three hundred feet above sea 
level and having hills standing round about 
it on every side. That the name means a 
hollow is, therefore, the most likely deriva- 
tion which | have yet met with. 

Giipert H. F. Vane. 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


Dick Krrcat (9 §. vi. 87).—I have noticed 
the difference, I may be permitted to men- 
tion, in the etchings referred to by your 
correspondent, and have ventured to doubt 
whether they are all by Punch’s great artist. 
In my copy of “The Fortunes of Hector 
O'Halloran and his Man Mark Anthony 
O'Toole. By W. H. Maxwell. ‘Faugh a 
Ballagh.’ With illustrations by J. Leech. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen 
Street, 1853,” the name of “Dick Kitcat” 
appears on five of the illustrations ; three 
are unsigned, and the remaining nineteen 
are undoubtedly by John Leech. Mr. 
Roserts will allow me to direct his attention 
to the fact that Hector O'Halloran, as drawn 
by “Dick Kitcat,” is quite unlike the Hector 
O'Halloran by John Leech. 

Henry Geratp Horr. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


“TINWARDNEsS” (9""S, v. 475).—Dr. Murray, 
stating that inwardness, though in use in the 
seventeenth century, fell into desuetude till 
the seventh and eighth decades of the nine- 
teenth, inquires, “ Whence did its renascence 
come?” “True inwardness,” and that with 
inverted commas as if a quotation, is asso- 
ciated in the mind of the present writer with 
the national Beecher-Tilton scandal which 
began in 1874. It seems to have been first 
used in regard to the real meaning of certain 
ambiguous expressions, such as “ nesthiding,” 
&c. Instances of its use, and no doubt the 
earliest one, will be forthcoming as soon as 
this desiderated vocable is brought before 
Albert Matthews, who year by year has 
become more and more the foremost of 
American contributors. 

James D. Burer. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Donatp WALKER (9*" S. vi. 149).—I have 
a copy of Walker’s ‘Manly Exercises,’ fourth 
edition, 1838, published by T. Hurst, 5, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, printed by J. & C. 
Adlard, Bartholomew Close, illustrated with 
sixty-four engravings either from steel or 
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title, and the frontispiece is marked “H. 
Alken, del',” representing a four-in-hand 
(four spanking tits and a spicy coachman). 
The preface is evidently written by the 
author, as in it he mentions that he is about 
to issue ‘Defensive Exercises.’ It is bound 
in exceedingly good taste in a very effective 
embossed skiver leather, and, though now 
somewhat out of date, constitutes, I always 
thought, a very suitable present to a school- 
boy, it being connate to me with the 
following inscription on the fly-leaf: “In 
testimony of diligence and good conduct, 
Edmonton, Xmas, 1841. J. V.” 
Ropert BURNINGHAM. 

P.S.—I have not been able to find the date 

of the author’s death. ° 


Ricuarp Crasnaw S. vi. 64).—As it is 
best that all references should be exact, the 
pages of Glover's ‘ History of the County of 
Derby’ (vol. ii. part i.) recording Crashaw's 
monument head read pp. 468, 469, and 474, 
and not p. 493 as given by your corre- 
spondent Ita Trstor. The monument is 
hee described on p. 468 :— 

* A man in a gown and ruff kneeling before a 
desk with his hands elevated, above his head a 
canopy and the following coats of arms: Quarterly, 
gules and azure in the first and fourth, a leopard’s 
head or; in the second and third a coved cup, 
and in chief two round buckles, the tongues fesse- 
wise, points to the dexter, all of the third—Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and Argent, on a _ chevron 
engrailed gules, between three choughs, as many 
mullets of the first, crescent for difference.” 
Underneath isthe inscription, the purport of 
which has been already given. 

Cuas. H. Crovucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Toms rs Westminster Appey (9* vi. 
170).—Edmund Crouchback was second son 
of Henry IIL, younger brother of Edward I. 
uncle of Edward IL. founder of the great 
house of Lancaster, and great-grandfather 
of Blanche (Chaucer’s “ Duchesse”), who, by 
her marriage with John of Gaunt, the fourth 
son of Edward IIL, became the mother of 
Henry [V. Edmund lies in the magnificent 
tomb on the north side of the Sanctuary 
nearest the high altar. Next to him, on the 
west, is the fine tomb of Aymer de Valence, 
son of his half-uncle, and westward of Aymer 
again that of Edmund’s first wife, Aveline, 
daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, and the 
greatest heiress in England. Their marriage 
on 9 April, 1269, was the first important 
ceremony held in Henry IIL.’s new Abbey of 
Westminster, the choir and transepts of 
which were by that time completed. After 


copper plates ; it has a letterpress bastard- 


Aveline’s death Edmund married Blanche, 
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Queen of Navarre, who became the mother 
of his children. She brought him the famous 
badge of the red rose of Provins, better 
known as the red rose of Lancaster. These 
roses were said to have been originally 
brought from the East by Crusaders to 
Provins. A. R. Bay ey. 


H. T. B. wants a prince, and he may have 
some difficulty in finding one. Lady Margaret 
Douglas, Countess of Lennox (died 1578), had 
all the required distinctions, and a few more to 
boot. According to the pompous inscription 
placed by James I. on her tomb, nothing less 
than a regal system revolved round her. 
Daughter of the queen-dowager of James IV., 
Margaret Tudor, = her second marriage, she 
was sister of James V., mother of “ Kinge 
Henry IL.” (Darnley), and aunt of Mary, 

ueen of Scots. Her great-grandfather was 
Edward [V., her grandfather Henry VIL, her 
uncle Henry VIIL., her “cousing germane” 
Edward VL. and her grandchild the maker 
of her epitaph himself. “Havinge to her 
great- grandmother and grandmother two 
Queenes, both named Elizabeth,” she was 
niece of “Marie the French Queene,” and 
Mary and Elizabeth of England were her 
“cousyns germaynes.” Lady Margaret 
was not beloved by Queen Elizabeth, for 
whom she was a little too sharp, and she did 
not live to see the success of her great design, 
the crowning of her grandson James, King of 
England and Scotland. As for princes, Ed- 
mund Crouchback was the son, brother, and 
uncle of kings. But one naturally thinks of 
John of Gaunt, buried in St. Paul's. He was 
son of Edward IIL, brother of the Black 
Prince (by some called Edward [V.—it is not 
easy to say why), uncle of Richard ITL., and 
father of Henry IV. It was probably not 
his fault that he did not die a king, for, irre- 
spective of his English designs, he was very 
near the crown of Castile. 

GrorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


THACKERAY’s ContrisuTIons To ‘PuncH’ 
(9% §S. vi. 149).—The verses referred to are 
not by Thackeray, but by another Punch 
hand. The false ascription was made origin- 
ally in a book published years ago in the 
United States, and it has recently been 
repeated in an ill-informed series of papers 
issued in an American literary publication. 

M. H. SprectMann. 


Jewish CaLenpar (9 vi. 127).—The 
following quotation may interest PERPLEXED : 


taining the exact corresponding Christian 
dates or the weekdays of Jewish dates 
becomes difficult.” Further, “a constant 
calendar like that which we now possess 
[was] compiled in the year 359.” So before 
A.D. 359 all exact comparison is hopeless, and 
the exact date given as 359 A.D. is epochal 
because it is said that the Jews had used the 
Seleucidan calendar till then. Mr. Lynn will 
see how this statement affects his calculations 
concerning the Nativity and the Resurrection. 
Our views cannot be confirmed by Jewish 
dates, nor can they be refuted thereby. 


A. HALL. 
Highbury, N. 


Sr. Anne’s Cuurcn, Biackrriars (9% 
vi. 48, 117).—The passage from Stow quoted 
by Cot. PripEauX, though somewhat obscure, 
seems certainly to point to the existence of a 
parish or parish church of St. Anne before 
the destruction of the Friars’ church. It is 
worthy of note, however, that no such parish 
occurs in the ‘Nomina Beneficiorum Lon- 
doniarum’ in 31 Edward I. in the ‘ Liber 
Custumarum’ (pp. 228-30, Rolls edition) or 
in the list of parish churches in Fabyan’s 
‘Chronicle,’ vol. ii. (p. 295 of Ellis’s edition of 
1811). This would suggest that sucha parish, 
if existing, must have been created at the 
end of the fifteenth or in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. H. A. HaRBen. 


A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON (9"S, vi. 182) 
—Mr. Forp says that he copied the whole of 
it in 1868. He does not seem to have been 
aware that the whole poem first saw the light, 
with a facsimile of the handwriting, in a 
volume which Mr. Morley edited for the 
“ Bayard Series,” entitled ‘The King and the 
Commons,’ in which volume he wrote a very 
elaborate essay, discussing in full the ques- 
tion of its authenticity. E. Marston, 


The poem was published in the Zimes of 
15 July, 1868, with a letter from Henry Morley. 
Mr. Forp’s transcript contains the following 
discrepancies : for “ cist” read chest, for “ cal- 
cined ” read entered, for “ prolific” cetisic, for 
“earthy” earthly; doth in the last stanza 
omitted. W.. 


It was hardly likely that a discovery which 
at the time excited the literary onl should 
leave no trace in ‘N. & This poem was 
printed at length in 4" 8. ii. 75-6, and natur- 
ally drew forth various opinions ; see the 
General Index to that series. .-C.B 


Frencu Prisoners oF War IN ENGLAND 


“At that period no constant Jewish calendar 
as yet existed......therefore the task of ascer- 


(9 S. v. 269, 380, 465).— Your Masonic readers 
| will be specially interested in the fact that Mr. 
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John T. Thorp has just written a work, which 
is published at Leicester, entitled * French 
Prisoners’ Lodges: a Brief Account of Twenty- 
six Lodges and Chapters of Freemasons, 
established and conducted by French 
Prisoners of War in England and Elsewhere, 
between 1756 and 1814.’ i A 


Quotation WANTED (9 S. vi. 129).—‘ Un- 
answered Yet’ was in a magazine of May, 
1896, with the name “Robert Browning” 
attached ; four verses. I am not sure, but 
think it was in the Banner of Faith. 

Anna BIpDELL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical 
Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited 
by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. Harvard. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

Tae influence of Anthony Ashley Cooper, third 

Earl of Shaftesbury, the author of the ‘ Character- 

istics,’ has been narrowed, so far as his own country 

is concerned, by his curiously crabbed and pedantic 
style. As with some other English writers, notably 

Richardson and Byron—with whom, of course, it is 

not sought to compare him—he was closely studied 

in France and Germany, and exercised great in- 
fluence upon all such portions of the Continent as 
were accessible to English thought and speculation. 

Diderot began his literary career by translating the 

‘Inquiry concerning Virtue,’ and in a succeeding 

work carried so far Shaftesbury’s destructive 

criticism as to have his book burnt by order of the 

Parliament of Paris. Lessing, Wieland, and Leib- 

nitz were indebted to him, and the Scotch “ philo- 

sophers” hailed him with delight. These things 
may console his shade for the censure of English 
styliots and for the neglect of the general public. 

For the neglect of which we speak amends has been 

made in America, and Dr. Kand, who speaks of 

Shaftesbury as ‘“‘the most fascinating English 

moralist,” now gives the unpublished letters and 

the ‘ Philosophical Regimen,’ together with the life 
by his son, the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, which 
appeared in the ninth volume of the ‘General 

Dictionary’ of 1734-41. Very considerable materials 

concerning the author of the ‘Characteristics’ 

existed in the Shaftesbury Papers in the Record 

Office, a careful consideration of which has long 

been felt to be expedient. This has now been 

supplied, the result being a scholarly and im- 

portant work, which will make forcible appeal 

to a limited circle. Into his ‘Characteristics’ 

Shaftesbury collected all his writings which he 

sought to preserve. His son, moreover, speaks in 

terms of strong protest against the publication, 
without the leave or knowledge of the family, of 
letters, some of them private in character, and 
others written in ‘so hasty and careless a manner” 
that copies of them were not even preserved. The 
times are long past in which the views of an author 
as to which of his writings are worthy of preser- 
vation are accorded any consideration. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is determined that the world shall have 


the whole obtainable baggage of any man in whom 
it can conceivably be interested, and it is useless 
now to dispute on the point. Pope was right in 
saying that the ‘Characteristics’ has done more 
harm to revealed religion in England than all the 
works on infidelity put together, the perusal of 
the ‘ Philosophical Regimen’ would not be likely to 
change his opinion. The subjects dealt with range 
from Deity to the Beautiful (with a capital B), and 
subjects such as Familiarity. Shaftesbury, though 
arraigned as a Deist, was, we are told, a professing 
Christian, went regularly to church, and was a 
constant ‘‘communicant.” His works convey the 
idea of cultivated paganism, and it wceuld be 
scarcely difficult to affiliate him on the “‘ Libertins” 
of the previous century. Plato is an object of his 
special worship, and is continually quoted. The 
essays remind one at times, sed /onyo interva/lo, of 
Montaigne. Many of the letters are addressed to 
Locke, who was largely responsible for his educa- 
tion, and many to Sir John Cropley, and some to 
Wheelock, who appears to have Ss a sort of 
confidential servant, since he is always addressed 
as Wheelock, without any preliminary “ dear” or 
“Mr.” To this correspondent he unbosons himself 
concerning his forthcoming marriage, unhesitatingly 
expressing his opinion that the selected bride, whom 
he had not previously seen, and of whom he had 
heard as a latly of no great attractions, is “‘a very 
sreat beauty.” On this point heinsists. A few of the 
etters are domestic. His letters to his mother, 
whom he addresses as ‘* Madam” or “ Your Lady- 
ship,” are apologetic in tone and very formal. For 
some reason or other he did not stand high in her 
favour. Among his correspondents is the Duke of 
Berwick. The work is an important contribution 
to English literature. It would be the better for 
an index, though such in this case is scarcely indis- 
pensable. A reproduction of Gribelin’s portrait 
serves as frontispiece. 


Les Thédtres de la Foire, 1660-1789, Par Maurice 
Albert. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 
M. ALBERT, the author of more than one work 
which has been crowned by the Académie Francaise, 
has written an erudite and an authoritative book on 
a supremely difficult subject. Though they gave 
employment to some of the best dramatists— Lesage, 
Fuzelier, D’Orneval, Piron, Legrand, Boissy, Favart, 
and many others—and resulted in the establish- 
ment of theatres such as the Opéra Comique, 
the Gaité, and the Ambigu, the theatres of the 
fair had a long and an arduous struggle for exist- 
ence, and were an object of perpetual persecution 
by regularly constituted and authorized bodies 
such as the Comédie Frangaise. Records concern- 
ing them are abundant, but informal and un- 
digested, and the task of extracting from them a 
consecutive history of the rise of popular enter- 
tainments has been one of extreme difficulty. The 
growth of the theatres of the fair synchronizes with 
and is analogous to that of our own Bartholomew 
Fair, of which Prof. Morley constituted himself 
the historian. To the gatherings for the purpose 
of worship first, and afterwards of trade, which 
centred round important shrines flocked, natur- 
ally, every variety of juggler, rope-dancer, gymnast, 
minstrel, acrobat—all, in short, who sought to fill 
their purses by contributing to the amusement of 
the populace. From the first such crowds were 
under the protection of the great ecclesiastics, who 
reaped a large income from the privileges accorded. 
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Among the frequenters of the fair were not only 
citizens and burghers and country folk from the 
neighbouring villages, but the great nobles of 
adjoining districts — Counts of Bearn, Provence, 
or Toulouse—whose state was hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from that of kings, and not seldom kings 
themselves with their Courts. Very numerous fairs 
were held in Paris. Those of most importance 
were La Foire Saint-Laurent and La Foire Saint- 


Germain. So soon as the performance of plays was | 


established—at the close, that is, of the sixteenth 


century—the providers of entertainments on the | 


trestles of the fair sought to enhance their attrac- 
tions by enshrining their feats of juggling, rope- 
dancing, &c., in a species of dramatic framework, 
in which the characters of the Italian comedy 
spoke. The development of their proceedings 
was followed watchfully by the comedians of 


the Hétel de Bourgogne, whose yx and | 


whose profits were seriously impaired. For a while 
the privileges of the fair coald be pleaded against 
those of the regularly constituted comedians, and 
the Court, which enjoyed the performances, was as 
anxious for its amusement to support them as was 


the Church for its protit. The comedians in the end | 


prevailed, and the unlicensed performers became the 
victims of endless prohibitions. They knew well 


how to evade the penalties with which they were | 


menaced, and when they were suppressed in one 
form assumed speedily another. The task under- 
taken by M. Albert is to show the progress of a 
duel which lasted to the Revolution, to depict the 
protean character of the unlicensed entertainment, 
describe the devices adopted, exhibit the character 
of the pieces performed, and show how out of this 
long-sustained struggle emerged the popular theatre 
of Paris as now it exists. Adnleshiy is this task 
discharged, and the book is a work of fine scholar- 
ship, which the student of the stage will not dream 
of neglecting—cannot, indeed, afford to neglect. 


Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other 
Analogous Documents.—Vol. I. Henry VII. 
(Stationery Office.) 

For genealogical and topographical purposes no 

one of the great series of calendars of our public 

records merits a higher place than the volume 
before us, the preparation of which, as we are 
informed by the Deputy-Keeper, is due to Mr. 

Maskelyne. That gentleman has assuredly done 

his work in a most effective manner. We have 

gone over nearly every line of it, including the 
elaborate index, and have detected no errors, 
except, it may be, here and there a case of doubt- 
ful spelling of local and personal names. These 
slips, if errors they be, are easily condoned by those 
who have had experience in reading documents of 
this class, which have often become almost illegible 
from the want of care of the custodians of former 
days, and are also sometimes written in hands by 
no means easy to read even by skilled experts. 
Mr. Maskelyne has given a highly proce alow but 
lucid explanation of the nature of an Inquest post 
mortem in his preface. We are glad he has pene 
this. Skilled antiquaries, like other experts, are 
apt to think that things familiar to entines 
must, as a matter of course, be known to other 
people. The editor is not tainted with this super- 
stition. He realizes that, as some two hundred 
and fifty years have gone by since Inquests post 
mortem such as he has to deal with were living 
things, if some explanation of their nature were 


| not furnished many persons, some of whom have 
had a legal training, would be possessed with the 
idea that this calendar had to deal with inquests 
held before the coroner. It may therefore not be 
out of place to quote a few lines from the preface 
explanatory of these documents :— 

““Upon the announcement of the death of any 
person reputed to hold directly of the King, a writ 
| was prepared in Chancery, and sent under the 
| Great Seal to the escheators of those counties 
| where the deceased’s lands were situated, requir- 
| ing them to certify the King......touching certain 
matters specified in the writ. The reply or return, 
known as an ‘ inquisition,’ ‘ office,’ or * escheat,’ was 
| sent to the Chancery, sewn on to the writ, and the 
| name of the person delivering it and the date of its 
receipt were noted on its face by the receiving 
clerk.” 

The great series of these inquisitions, imperfect 
as it has become from the decay or loss of many 
| important documents, is supplemented in some 

instances by the transcripts which were sent to 
| the Exchequer. It therefore follows that when an 
inquest is known to have existed, but is not now 
forthcoming, it is sometimes possible to supply its 
place by the copy in the latter series. These 
documents are important not only to the genea- 
logist, but also to the student of names of persons 
and places. The a ong series is the more useful, 
as it always contains the names of the jurors. 
From these lists we not only gain information as to 
persons, but have in not a few cases light thrown 
on family history. The land-names, we believe, 
are all recorded in the index. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 


| We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such aditen as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

D. M. (‘*Somner Merryweather”).—Your query 
appeared 9 8S. v. 477, and a reply follows 9" 5. 
vi. 76. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 169, col. 2, 2, for Ancher, 
of Kent,” read Aucher, of Kent. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITEKATURE, SCIENCE. 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for September 15 cont Articles on The AUTHEN ALUM for September 8 contains Articles on 
A CRICKETING FAMILY. FULHAM and HAMPSTEAD 
The AMHERST PAPYRI The ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY of EARLY MILITARY BOOKS LORD HERBERT of CHERBRURY as PHILOSOPHER. 
MATERIALS for MEDLEVAL HISTORY. BOLOGY of KITSCHL 


The QUAKERS in PENNSYLVANIA, 

EGYPTIAN KELIGION and MANNERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—the Courtesy Dame; Path and Goal; Senator North; 
Winefred; The World's Slow stain; The Autobiograpny of Allen 


A HISTORY of SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
NEW NOVELS :—Monica Grey ; Sons of the Morning ; A Prick of Con- 


science ; ‘The Conquest of London ; Many Days After , The Bride of Lorne; The Shadow of Quong Lung; A Spider's Web; Un Parole. 
Liangasty OLD FRSNCH LITERATURE 

FINLAND ECCLESIAS! ICAL HISTORY. 

TRANSLATIONS SHORT S10KIES 
MILITARY BOOKS. 

RECENT VEKSE. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
AN EMIGRANT; COL. JOHN ROY STEWART ; The COMING PUB- | LrrrL# CHARMBR OVER THERE, SIK JOHN ADYE, 
LISHING SEASON; DYZEMAN’S DAY; The BKEVIATES of 
DOMESDAY MISPRINT in NORTH'S ‘ PLUTARCH.’ 


OUK LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The 
COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; BUOKS and JUUKNALS at 
PARIS ; BARONET and BANNERBT. 

ALso— 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCB—Acetylene ; Anthropological Notes; Astronomical Notes; | SCIEN( E:—Aduress to the British Association : Library ‘able ; 
Gossip. — I e; Astr 1 Notes; Geographical Notes ; 
minster Aboey; Theirry Bouts, the Painter of Louvain ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. MUSIC :—Toe Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 

The ATHEN 42 UM for September 1 contains Articles on The ATHEN AEUM for August 25 contains Articles on : 
MR. LANG on PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. The OXFORD MISSION to CALCUTTA. 
The SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. BRISTOL in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

: 7 TWO YOUNG DUTCHMEN in the PARIS of MAZAKIN. 
The BARONETAGE. A NEW HISTORY of GREECE. 
CARDIFF RECORDS. 


UPPER WHARFEDALE 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
GREGOROVIUS'S HISTORY of KROME. 


The SEVEN ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 
A HISTORY of HUNGARY. 


OXFORDSHIRE NEW NOVELS —The Gateless Barrier ; The Web of Life ; Mis'ess Joy. 
NEW NOVELS :—A Daughter of Witches; Under Fate's Wheel. bre rg a 
‘LASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
BOOKS for TOU RISTS ROGES on the RAST 
SPANISH LITERATURE. VUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
ASSYRIAN PHILOLOGY. 


The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; The NOTTINGHAM REGIS- 
TERS; The ITALIAN and ENGLISH BOOKS of PUORTUNE; 
‘AULD LANG SYNE’; WHO was “MICKOPHILUS""? NOTES 


MUNICIPAL HISTORY. 
GAELIC LITERATURE. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. from PARIS; HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
PROF. NIETZSCHE; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; NANCY 

of CHIGWELL ROW, The NEGRO ELEMENT in ENGLISH; POEM BY A. ¢. SWINBURNE. 

The LIBRARIANS’ CONGRESS in PARIS; Prof. H. SIDGWICK. 


HAWTHORN TIDE, 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 

ENCE :— ; Dr. J 
SCIENCE :—Recent Literature ; Dr. John Anderson ; Gossip SCIENCE :—Chemicai Literature; Mathematical Congress at Paris ; 
FINE ARTS Royal English Pseudo-fotems; Astronomical Notes ; Gossip 

Collections ; Library Table; The Archwological Societies ; British 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip: Performances Next Week. MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Library Table ; Gossip. DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENZZEUM, every SATURDA Y, pre THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. _ [9*S. VI Serr. 22, 1900, 


MR. HEINEMANN'S 
FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Sir Walter Armstrong, 


Director of the National Gallery, Ireland, With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. Uniform with 
‘GAINSBOROUGH,’ by the same Author, An Edition limited to 1,000 Copies for sale in Great Britain. 1 vol, 
(Shortly. 


imperial 4to. 5/. ds. net. 


CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels 


reproduced in Colours. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Price 2/. 2s. net. : Sh 
*,* In this gallery will be found, among other characters famous in Romance, Don Quixote, Madge Wildfire, Rochester, 


Mulvaney, Jorrocks, Miss Havisham, Tony Weller, and Munchausen. 


ROMAN ART. Some of its Principles and their application to 


Karly Christian Painting. By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR moan LL.D, 
Se r 27, 


With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 1/. 16s. net. Septembe 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An Artistic Survey of 


Archeological Achievements. By PIKRRE GUSMAN. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOUR- 
DAIN. ith an Introduction by MAX COLLIGNON. With 12 Coloured Plates and 500 Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 
imperial 4to. 1/. 16s. net. (October. 
HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from 
the Danish Original by H. L. BRAKSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood En- 
gravings by HANS TEGNER. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 2 vols. demy 4to. 10s. net each. 
(October. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 


12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. | vol. 4to. 10s. net. (Shortly. 
In this volume Mr. Henry James records his impressions of a trip to Touraine and to the historic castles of that 
delightful region. Mr. Pennell’s drawings form a charming supplement to this very personal record. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Charles Whibley. With a 


Frontispiece. 1 vol. buckram, 7s. 6d. Ss 
*,* Mr. Whibley in this book gives us studies of all those masters of dandyism who have distinguished themselves 
and have become historic characters because they cultivated to perfection the art of life, and set the fashions of their times. 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT. A Narrative of 


the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. By FREDERICK A. COOK. With 4 Coloured Pilates and 
over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. 1/. net. (Just published, 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST. Siberia—China—Japan. 


By PIERR#& LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated from the French by RICHARD DAVEY. Edited, with a special 
Introduction, by HENRY NORMAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (/mmediately. 

*,* M. Beaulieu's many claims to be considered one of the foremost thinkers and travellers of the day are incontest- 

able. Mr. Henry Norman, one of our foremost authorities on the Far Eastern Question, introduces this work to English 

readers, who will find in it much original information about Japan and Siberia, and the very latest account of the Chinese 


problem. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTERAND EXPLORER. The 


Story of his Life, with certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto 

unpublished. By his son, W. E. OSWELL. With an Introduction by FRANCIS GALTON, DCL. F.R.S., &e. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 1/. 5s. net. (Shortly. 

*.* Oswell was the most daring hunter and explorer in Africa of his time. The friend of Livingstone, he discovered 

Lake Ngami, and his achievements won for him the Gold Medal of the Institute of France. This record of the adventurous 


career of one of the pioneers of our empire in South Africa must be all the more welcome at the present moment. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE, 


1814-1896. From the French of C. SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. 1/. net. 
*.* The author's aim has been to enable the reader tocomprehend the phenomena of the or life of Europe in the 
nineteenth century by explaining the organization of the nations, and the governments, and the political questions that 


have thronged this century. It is theretore an explanatory history. 


SEMANTICS: the Meaning of Words. From the French of M. 


BREAL. With an Introduction by Professor J. P. POSTGATB. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 
Mr, HEINEMANN’S NOTES on FORTHCOMING BOOKS post free, 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


and Published by 
22, 1900. 
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